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“Happy is the youngster who gets his Harrer’s 
Youno Peorie every week.”—New York Sun, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Iniustratep Weekty. 
A NEW SERIAL. 

In the next number of Harver’s YounG Propre 
will be printed the Jirst chapter of a Serial Story 
entitled 

SILENT PETE; 
OR, THE STOWAWAYS 


By tus Avrnor or “ Tony Tyier,” “Tim anv Trp,” 
* Raine Tux * Pear.,’” Kro. 


This story will be found to be Sully equal in 
interest to the best of this popular author's previous 
works, 80 life like are the characters and so syiipa- 
thetically is the moving tale related of the adven- 
tnres of the young hero and his no less heroic 
companion, “The scene opens in New Orleans, 
from which city it is soon transferred to the brig 
“ ( lio,” thence in due course, and after many ad- 
ventures, to the streets of New York city. 

The illustrations will be drawn by Me. W. P 
SNYDER. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $200 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harvrr’s Youna Propie 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage- 
stamps. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 10, 1886. 


Our next number will contain a ParreERN-SHEET 
ScppLemMent, with numerous Full sized patterns, il. 
lustrations, and descriptions of Easter Suits; 
Lapixs’ Spring and Scmmer Hovusk and Srreet 
Dresses, Bonners, and Wrappings; CHILDREN’S 
Surrs; Aitehen Aprons, Lingerie, Fancy Articles, 
ele. ; with choice literary and artistic attractions, 


OFF SHORE. 

ITTING in our pleasant homes beside 
bk the fire, with drawn curtains and glow- 
ing lamps, while we hear the sleet beat 
upon the panes, and the wind and storm 
roar on outside, how little, in our calm com- 
fort and content, do we realize the condition 
of those who are exposed to the fury of the 
elements, going down to the great deep in 
ships! Yet on such a coast as all our At- 
lantic sea-board presents there is not a 
storm where the picture of slant decks 
washed with huge waves, whose green mass- 
es break in a fury of phosphorescent foam, 
of sailors clinging in the shrouds, of broken 
masts and parting hulls, is not a picture of 
actual fact and occurrence. It seems as 
though we should fail in a duty if we do 
not pause now and then, in the midst of our 
warmth and security, to give a throb of pity 
to these struggling and perishing sailors in 
the dim-daylighted storm, or in the more 
awful storm of midnight, where darkness 
adds new terrors to death. The work of 
these men who thus fight the great fight 
with winds and seas is a priceless element 
in the civilization of the world, binding the 
peoples of the earth together in the golden 
chains of commerce and of peace; and not 
only is it a work to be looked on in that 
broader view, but it is a work personal to 
ourselves—those very vessels bringing us 
the luxuries of life,and the little coaster 
staggering under bare poles and writhing 
in the grasp of the tempest being loaded 
possibly with the soft coal whose blaze is so 
cheering at this moment, as we watch its 
tlames roll upward and feel its gentle warmth 
in contrast to the blowing of the gale out- 
side, while the picture of wreck starts up 
before our eyes. 

It is not in our power to do much to hin- 
der the sufferings of those unknown and 
unnamed heroes, but we can always give 
them the meed of our pity and respect; 
and it is in our power to bring to bear on 
their case the force of a public opinion that 
will cause ship-owners to hesitate before 
sending “rat-riddled, rotten-planked” ves- 
sels to sea on the chance of smooth waves 
and favoring winds and no great loss any- 
way, compared to the prospect of probable 
gain with the contrary fate, if the old thing 
goes to the bottom. When by means of this 
public opinion self-interest is dwarfed be- 
fore the strength of conscience and the 
fear of others’ speech, sailors will have at 
least the support of sound timbers beneath 
them in their conflict with the elements. 
It is all but impossible to imagine that 
there are men hardened enough to risk the 
lives of their fellow-beings in this way for 
the sake of private gain, disregarding not 
only the men themselves, but the women 
and children dependent upon them, and 
with hearts and lives bound up in their 
safety and well-being. 

But the number of our wrecks tells its 
own story, and declares that the owners, if 
not absolutely reckless, yet said to them- 
selves that the old hulk would hold togeth- 
er this one voyage more; the rats hadn’t left 
her yet; it had cost too much to repair her 











to take her to pieces for old junk; she would 
do for a sand-droger when she couldn’t do 
anything else, and small loss if she broke 
in two then with that sort of cargo. If 
there is any law to reach the acts of such 
men, they evidently have a way to evade 
it; perhaps they have had money enough 
hitherto to prevent the making of laws that 
will bind them to do right. We can see 
that that state of things shall cease. The 
law is only the expression of public opinion, 
and usually of the public opinion of the far- 
away, long-ago time when the law was made. 
In order, then, to get laws that will reach 
the case of these sailors, the public opinion 
of to-day must formulate itself so strongly 
that the law expressing it will surely fol- 
low, and lives will not be squandered any 
more as wantonly as are the paper boats a 
child blows with his little breath about a 
tub. 





MRS. CRAIKS NEW NOVEL. 


FPX\HE amount, variety, and conspicuous excel- 
I lence of the current serial fiction in Har. 
per’s Magazine cannot but make a strong im- 
pression upon all who have perused the April 
number, just published. Miss Woolson’s novel, 
“East Angels,” which will be concluded in the 
May number, is, besides being a most charming 
story, a strong protest against the weak and vi- 
cious sentiment that favors easy divorce. Charles 
Dudley Warner’s new serial, entitled “ Their Pil- 
grimage,” illustrated by C. 8. Reinhart, is in his 
best vein, and his characteristic pictures of our 
society, with the great and varied American play- 
ground for their relief, are bound together by a 
thread of romance, making altogether a delight- 
ful story of summer life. Mr. R. D. Blackmore’s 
new novel, illustrated by Alfred Parsons and 
Frederick Barnard, promises to be one of his best 
novels, being a story of sea-coast life in England 
in the days of Lord Nelson, the charm and ro- 
mance of that peaceful life strongly contrasting 
with the alarms of war and the martial spirit 
evoked by them. 

But stronger than any of these in its hold upon 
general human sympathy is the new novel enti- 
tled “King Arthur: Not a Love Story,” by the 
author of John Halifax, Gentleman, begun in the 
April number, and to be concluded in three parts. 
In the generous instalment of twenty-eight pages 
already published it is easy to see of what ma- 
terials this new story is made, and to forecast its 
intensely dramatic dénowement. Has this popu- 
lar novelist reserved for her latest effort (may it 
not be her last!) her strongest appeal to the hu- 
man heart ? 

The story is a study of mother’s love. We 
confront a primal passion that sways all hearts 
like music, The first note struck is in the minor 
key. An English mother who has in former 
years lost a child—never since replaced by an- 
other—is introduced to the reader, framed in a 
lovely Swiss-Alpine environment, but never for- 
getful of her grief. The opportunity is offered 
her to adopt a child—one that at its very birth is 
rejected by its own mother. Here, face to face 
with the profound love that eagerly grasps the 
simulacrum of its object, is the deep depravity 
that ignores the reality. The adopted child is 
the “ King Arthur” of the story, which now rises 
above the abyss of grief and depravity to the 
height of wholesome delight. As we have said, 
the novel is more than a narrative; it is a study, 
for which the relation between the new-found 
mother and the new-found child furnishes ample 
material. Full range is given to the exultant 
strain of maternal joy, from the fondness that 
cherishes the helpless infant to the pride that 
attends his maturing years. 

But will this joyous strain never be interrupt- 
ed? Has the giddy, selfish woman, who has spurn- 
ed her own child, entirely disappeared from: this 
drama? Will she never awake, and, stung by re- 
morse, seek her lost one? Is there no Nemesis 
to this tragedy * Will these two mothers again 
meet? and what Solomon shall judge between 
them ? 

It is easy to comprehend the mighty dramatic 
possibilities of this story, Every English-speak- 
ing mother who reads the opening pages will fol- 
low the drama with intense interest to its con- 
clusion. 

It is “ Not a Love Story.” The strongest and 
most enduring of all narratives, like those of 
Joseph and his brethren and of David and Ab- 
salom, have not been love stories. : 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE FORGOTTEN MAN. 

Be JONSON wrote a play called Zhe Silent 

} Woman, but the best dramatic character yet 
evolved in America is Professor Sumner’s For- 
gotten Man. This personage appears, not in a 
romantic fiction, but in a sober treatise on polit- 
ical economy. He is, in Professor Sumner’s view, 
“The man who has watched his own investments, 
made his own machinery safe, attended to his 
own plumbing, educated his own children, and 
who, just when he wants to enjoy the fruits of 
his care, is told that it is his duty to go and take 
care of some of his negligent neighbors, or, if he 
does not go, to pay an inspector to go.” In other 
words, the Forgotten Man is the obscure wheel- 
horse of the whole community. Taxes mean in 
the end sums collected from him; philanthropies, 
sums begged from him. Granted that Professor 


Sumner sometimes carries what may be called the 
severe school of political economy pretty far, 
there is no doubt that his Forgotten Man—who, 
as he justly remarks, is very often a Forgotten 
Woman— is a profound conception, and more 
likely to serve as a permanent type iu literature 





than anybody whom the realistic novelists have 
yet described. 

We are all painfully familiar with the Forgot- 
ten Man in our own experience or observation. 
If he is not, as Sumner says, what we all ought 
to be, he is at any rate what we sometimes have 
to be, whether we will or no. Other men may 
make themselves picturesque by eccentricities, 
or interesting through errors, or dangerous with 
crimes, or helpless because of excesses, They 
achieve more or less of fame in this way; they 
figure in novels, or poetry, or the police records, 
as the case may be; but sooner or later they or 
their children or their victims, or all these to- 
gether, come back upon the Forgotten Man, who 
must feed and clothe and house and provide for 
all. If any are ill, he must nurse them or send 
them to the hospital, for which he pays; if any 
are mischievous and dangerous to the whole com- 
munity, he must take charge of them, and must 
build the prisons where they are to be restrained. 
For all this he gets little credit; indeed, he is 
well off not to be denounced as a mean wretch, 
a Shylock, and a “bloated bondholder” for hav- 
ing saved where others were spending, in order 
that he might take care of them when their 
money was gone. The most prosaic and unin- 
teresting member of a family or a community is 
often he on whom all the rest fall back when 
their brief and brilliant career is over. Previous- 
ly he has been the Forgotten Man, but he is re- 
membered at last. 

Every man or woman who has been careful to 
make both ends meet knows, by middle life, the 
truth of this picture. Who is so gay, 80 joyous, 
so affluent, as the man who has wasted his last 
dollar and is living on his friends—that is, on 
the Forgotten Man? For him all pinching par- 
simony is forever ended. ‘* What is the use,” 
says one of Dickens’s characters, “ of living cheap 
when you ’ain’t got no money? Might as weil 
live dear.” Thackeray has pointed out that a 
man never spends a shilling so freely on cab hire 
as when he does not know where his next shilling 
is to come from, Nor does returning prosperity 
overthrow the habit when once fully formed. I 
knew a man of great social attractions who had 
notoriously lived by borrowing money, though he 
was reported to live free at a certain hotel be- 
cause his conversation made the table so agree- 
able for the other guests.” At length a tide of 
unexpected income set in, and he amazed a friend 
to the last degree by actually repaying fifty dol- 
lars that he had borrowed of him. It was of no 
use; a few weeks later he came to the same friend 
to effect another loan. ‘“ No, indeed,” said the 
former creditor; “you have deceived me once, 
you never shall have another opportunity.” The 
deception, be it observed, had consisted in repay- 
ing the money, coutrary to all precedent and to 
the destruction of his character as a professional 
borrower, It was something incongruous, like 
the case of those old women who die of want 
with a thousand dollars put by in a stocking. 

The form in which the appeal comes oftenest 
to the Forgotten Man or Woman is that of the 
customary provision for the families of those who 
have seen better days. A subscription paper is 
sent you for the household of some veuerable phi- 
lanthropist or eminent public man. These intiu- 
ential people spent money freely in their day for 
hospitality, or generosity, or what not. You often 
wished that you could be as liberal in these ways ; 
because you were not, you put something by, and 
now you are called on to give that and more to 
provide for their deficit. In their palmy days 
these good people had excellent opportunities to 
lay up something for old age or for thelr heirs ; 
but as they preferred not to do it, you are expect- 
ed to pay their debts and support their children. 
What they lavished on dinuer parties or on phi- 
ianthropy—it makes, for the present purpose, lit- 
tle difference which—would have made for them 
the provision now expected from you. 1 was ouce 
called upon, with others, to subscribe for the re- 
lief of the family of a deceased author whose 
works I had never read. After doing so I saw 
a sketch of him by a friend, giving a very affect- 
ing letter from this author, describing his extreme 
poverty—the letter being dated from the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, then the most expensive in New 
York. It may seém ungenerous to mention such 
a thing, but is it not worth while to remember 
that the fact of one’s being an artist, or a scholar, 
or a philanthropist, or a public servant, is no ex- 
cuse from life’s ordinary duties, economies, and 
foresights? If any one fails in these duties, they 
must simply be done by some one else, and that 
somebody is the Forgotten Man or Woman. 
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LENTEN FESTIVITIES. 

‘HIS seems like a contradiction in terms, since 

Lent is supposed to be a time when one stops 
amusing one’s self, and begins to devote all the 
energies of the soul to the purification of the flesh, 
the renouncing of the pomps and vanities, and 
when the lighter frivolities of Carnival cease for 
forty days, to give way to the austerities of fast- 
ing and prayer. 

“To starve thy sin, 


Not bin, 
That is to keep thy Lent.” 





We none of us wish to starve our sins, we wish 
to boil our peas before we put them in our shoon, 
and to this common desire we owe the term 
“Lenten Festivities.” In pursuance of this idea 
a new entertainment has grown up, called a “ mu- 
sical breakfast” —as Sydney Smith says the whole 
world feels cross up to twelve o’clock, this was 
a dangerous experiment. However, six ladies 
made a compact to breakfast with each other 
every Thursday in Lent at twelve; each was to 
have the privilege of inviting five more; so the 
party grew to be thirty-six. The six hostesses 
compare notes, and arrange so that they shall 
not conflict in inviting, and the thirty-six ladies are 
seated through the parlors at little lunch tables, 





all overseen by the six hostesses. This, in the 
changing about to six different houses, is a very 
pretty game of chess ; it has its arithmetical side ; 
it opens a fund of conversation as to who shall 
be asked ; and it is a “new thing.” After break- 
fast, the hostess of the occasion arranges for 
some music, and the fair company stay until 
half past two to listen. They then disperse to 
their various duties or pleasures, as the case may 
be. 

One of the most charming features of this 
new entertainment is that each one shall hire 
some young violinist, or piano-player, or singer, 
and pay him or her.a handsome gratuity, so that 
some deserving artist is assisted. These ladies 
do not permit ease and luxury to contract their 
sympathies, and each one is asked to bring a story 
of well-authenticated distress, that the assembled 
force of thirty-six thus shall be able to mvesti- 
gate and relieve. They do not wrap themselves 
up in selfish enjoyment, but from these break- 
fasts proceed help to the solitary sufferer on the 
sick-couch, and often the flowers which have 
bravely furnished forth the feast go to some des- 
olate garret. This is not a bad sort of Lenten 
festivity. 

As for the learned clubs, they are endless. 
Some young “ violet-hooded doctors” meet ev- 
ery Monday evening to fight the battle of the 
authors. They are required to write papers on 
such questions as these: Do you like Holmes 
better than- Lowell ?—if so, why so?” “ What 
are the comparative merits of Howells and 
James.” Even before the modern cult of learned 
women had assumed its present alarming pro- 
portions, even before women dreamed of Girton 
and the Harvard Annex, even before women had 
become professors, and learned and skilled arti- 
sans in wall-papers and tapestry, these questions 
were fashionable amusements in town and coun- 
try; but what a gentle and feeble little knife 
was that which was used in those ancient Lents 
‘before the war,” compared with the tomahawks 
of criticism which these young intellectual ama- 
zons are flinging! Almostall of them have writ- 
ten their novel and speak by the book. 

Out of this cometh contrast. There is a “ Stupid 
Girls’ Club,” where the amusement is less steel- 
clad. Their motto is, “ Distrust those who have 
their pockets full of wit, and who scatter it on all 
occasions.”” These young ladies meet every Tues- 
day evening, and cook their own supper on silver 
braziers. A few gentlemen are asked in. No 
one makes any attempt to do anything, unless 
to curl the blue and pink tissue-paper for those 
paper lamp-shades, now so fashionable and so 
perilous. They declare that they love peace 
rather than strife, and if any argument becomes 
disputatious, the subject is immediately tabooed. 
The Stupid Girls thus have shown themselves 
great tacticians. Cleverness is not always ac- 
companied by tact, and out of this club may grow 
a great improvement in “society small-talk,” for 
they abjure slander, saying that they will keep 
their Lent by talking of everything but their 
neighbors’ defects. These shall rest until Easter. 
The persons who are eligible for admission to this 
Lenten festivity have to sign a paper and take a 
solemn affidavit to this effect : 

“T have never written a novel or a magazine 
story. If I have, I have concealed it, and solemn- 
ly promise never todo so any more. I have never 
been called clever, to my knowledge. If I have, 
it has been unintentional on my part, and I feel 
that I have not deserved it.” 

These modest young Nihilists go on to disclaim 
so much that one is not astonished to find a great 
deal of brillianey under their mask of stupidity. 
And the word mask brings us to the third division 
of our subject. 

Masquerade balls are supposed to be gay, and 
one this season has broken the monotony of per- 
haps the most stupid winter which New York has 
ever known in so-called gay and fashionable so- 
ciety. Therefore a favorite Lenten amusement 
is the getting ready for a masquerade to be held 
after Kaster. 

And a new sort of mask is leading all the ar- 
tistic girls into a species of portrait-painting. 
This was very much stimulated by the enter- 
tainment at a Thursday evening club this win- 
ter, when Mr. Moscheles painted a portrait before 
the company. Jt was found how simple a thing 
it is to paint a portrait (when you know how to 
do it), and these young masqueraders have 
bought the thin pliable gilt wire masks which 
one can breathe through, and meet two even- 
ings a week to paint faces on them. Of course 
Julia will wear Maria’s mask, and the hair will 
be changed in color, so nothing can be more baf- 
fling as a disguise than these painted masks, which 
suggest a face, and yet lead one astray by the 
very suggestion. The preparation of fancy dress- 
es leads one to libraries to study costume, aid 
the artistic girls who have been in studios all 
winter studying art are very glad to thus utilize 
the instruction gained, and the lessons which 
they unconsciously give in portrait-painting are 
eagerly seized upon by others who are less artist- 
ic than themselves. We have not heard that they 
have reached a point of superior excellence to 
Mr. Moscheles or Mr. Eastman Johnson, how- 
ever, so these gentlemen may still prosper. 

Another Lenten festivity which is to come at 
mi-caréme is “Thé Dansant,” or, in other words, 
an early ball with light refreshments, lasting 
from half past seven to twelve. A sort of tea- 
dinner, or high tea, is served at small tables; 
then all are removed, the music begins after con- 
versation, and the dancing goes on until twelve. 
There is no german, and consequently no favors. 

The riding classes of Lent have always been 
looked forward to as great restoratives of the 
health of jaded belles, and one is not astonished 
to find many mammas getting up these classes at 
the various riding-schools. It is a great thing 
in a city like New York, with its uncertain climate 
and its muddy surroundings, to have this open- 
ing for the equestrians independent of weather. 
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It is a good thing to learn how to ride before the 
Queens County Hunting Club begins its adven- 
turous sport. These clubs meet in the evening, 
have music, and then go home to sup with the 
lady who leads in the managership of the club. 

Then there is the bric-d-brac club. If any one 
has a bit of old china, a curious coin, a rare vase, 
an oil-painting of doubtful authenticity, ivories, 
lace, or fans, she is asked to send such as she is 
willing to lend to Mrs. Fadladeen’s on Wednes- 
day evening, when Miss Lalla Rookh, learned in 
bric-d-brac, will read a paper on the subject of 
such articles as are little understood. Jade, peach- 
blossom, Satsuma, and “the penny of Queen 
Anne” might form subjects for most attractive 
papers. No Astors or Vanderbilts need attend. 
These are intended for modest collectors, who 
perhaps have one broken saucer, 

We are not surprised to find tableaux com- 
ing again into favor, and that some of those for- 
tunate people who own villas near the city with 
large barns are returning to the days of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, who first played in a barn, and are getting 
up plays and tableaux in these convenient equine 
palaces. Also in town a set of artistic women 
are getting up tableaux in scenery which will 
be a great instruction to those who do not un- 
derstand internal decoration. These tableaux 
are taken from Walter Crane’s “ Beauty and the 
Beast” series, where he makes such free use of 
color. It is a good lesson to young women who 
wish to make a pretty room to see one of those 
tableaux arranged by an artistic girl. In these 
days, when “every woman should match her tea- 
cups,” and when the sight of an undraped inarble 
mantel-piece throws Mr. Whistler into convul- 
sions, when home decoration is our family cha- 
rade, which we are all busily at work guessing, 
how can we do otherwise than to make an im- 
aginary room of pasteboard and paint before we 
go into the real business, which is an expensive 
amusement ? 

In all the Lenten festivities we find none so 
worthy as the guild of fashionable young girls 
who agree to go to the hospitals to sing for the 
poor invalid prisoners, those who go to the pris- 
ons to read, who exercise all their accomplish- 
ments during Lent for the benefit of those less 
fortunate than they. Such is the pressure on our 
hospitals of this band of royal girls that they 
have to take their turn in being admitted. Wat- 
teau said he had painted the “ Three Graces” 
too often to be able to paint a woman well. Per- 
haps, had he waited at the door of the Woman’s 
Hospital, he might have done both, and have gain- 
ed good models for Fuith, Hope, and Charity, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING AND SUMMER WRAPS. 


I AVANA brown, dark blue, blue-gray, and red 

cloth jackets are made by tailors as extra 
wraps to wear with almost any dress, or else they 
are made of the material of the gown if it is of 
a light-weight cloth, serge, or Cheviot. White 
pilot-cloth is also a novelty for spring jackets 
that may be worn all summer, and the fancy of 
last year still exists for “pink coats,” as the 
bright red serge or cloth jackets are called by 
English tailors; these are of the same color and 
cloth as the pink coats used by Englishmen for 
hunting; hence their title, notwithstanding their 
bright red hue. 

Both single and double breasted jackets will 
be worn, and tailors add revers, or a velvet vest, 
or military braiding, to most of these garments. A 
copper red velvet vest, collar, and cuffs are hand- 
some in a jacket of Havana brown cloth or of 
lighter écru cloth. Intricate braiding of copper 
braid is stylishly used on such vests, or else on 
the revers of jackets that have no vests. Black 
braid in military rows across the front is one of 
the very popular trimmings for blue or black 
jackets. English tailors also use large plaids in 
écru and brown shades for very simply made 
double-breasted jackets that may be worn with 
black dresses or with those of any of the colors 
now in fashion. The striped and mixed bouclé 
cloths are evidently preferred by Parisians for 
extra wraps, as they are most seen in large im- 
portations in French jackets. 

The most dressy short mantles have soft front 
drapery, and are made very full in the tournure 
by rows of pleated lace being placed across be- 
low the waist line, and this pleating is also seen 
on plainer wool mantles of bouclé cloth or of the 
canvas-woven cloths. Beaded grenadine is the 
fabric chosen for black mantles, and the beads 
may be all black, or else in the gayest cashmere 
coloring, or in more quiet steel colors. The back 
and sides are formed of this grenadine, and the 
soft fronts are of black lace, or of Bengaline or 
watered silk. Wide barbes or scarfs of lace, or 
else two lace flounces with straight edges sewed 
together, form these fronts, being gathered across 
at the neck and at the waist line, and dropping 
thence like any mantilla front. Two yards of a 
wide flounce will make these soft fronts by hav- 
ing narrow trimming lace sewed along the 
straight edge, thus making each edge complete 
as a “scarf, Black watered silk is very stylish 
when used in this way either on beaded lace or 
grenadine mantles, or on wool mantles of soft 
bouclé goods, or else on India camel’s - hair. 
Brown, gray, and black are the colors most used 
for these mantles. The shapes now are made 
with few seams, one seam doing duty for the 
back instead of three seams, especially when 
only one fabric is used. The sides may have 
the square sleeves, or else they are shaped like 
an elbow cape, only covering the arms to the el- 
bows. On the plainest wool mantles a turned- 
over Byron collar and square sleeves are seen, 
with cuffs turned back, and, if trimming is re- 
quired, a row of wood or jet beads is on the edge, 
or else a band of wide mohair braid. More 
dressy mantles have a sort of vest in V shape, a 





collar and cuffs of velvet elaborately braided, 
while the back of the garment is left plain. 
Some new imported garments to take the place 
of shoulder capes are pointed capes reaching to 
the waist in back and front, leaving the arms un- 
covered, and finished with a belt and a basque-— 
a revival of a garment worn ten or twelve years 
ago. These are made entirely of passementerie 
or of lace with a great deal of jet. 

Thin canvas fabrics commend themselves for 
long wraps, and are used in écru and black on 
lace-like designs over silk linings of self-colors 
or in contrast. 


HOME DRESS-MAKING, 


The home dress-maker who wishes to furbish 
up the front of a partly worn corsage is advised 
that soft vests or plastrons are easily put on, 
and are more stylish than smooth vests. A 
single breadth of surah silk is all that is needed, 
and this may be used alike for silk or wool dress- 
es, and may be of the same color or in bright 
contrast. Red or white soft vests are seen on 
dresses of almost any color, and it may be added 
here that the crinkled silk Japanese crape is 
chosen for very handsome vests instead of surah, 
The breadth is shirred across the top, which is 
curved to fit the neck of the dress in front, and 
is sewed on three inches of the right side of the 
dress neck, making the middle reach the buttons, 
and is then lapped the same distance on the left 
side, where it disappears under a revers of the 
dress goods or of velvet. This vest may be long 
enough to extend to the waist line, or even to 
drop below it in a puff, or it may be a short 
square or else pointed to stop at the top of the 
darts, where a stomacher may meet it, or the 
fronts of the dress may be laced below or simply 
buttoned. 

A high velvet dog-collar also freshens un a 
dress, and when made with the vest just described, 
should lap to the left side, and be cut in a point 
there, or else held by a small bow of ribbon. 

A bright yellow or poppy red Japanese crape 
vest is liked for black silk or grenadine dresses, 
and with this may be V spaces cut between the 
vest and sleeves, and filled with a puff of the 
crape. The sleeves are then completed with a 
puff of the same, coming out like an under-sleeve, 
which is gathered on a wristband of ribbon 

A yard of beaded passementerie can be made 
to trim a plain waist and sleeves prettily by put- 
ting a row down each front from neck to darts, 
beginning an inch beyond the button-holes. The 
lower end is finished with a point or a tassel. 
A row of the trimming is placed on the upper 
side of the sleeve at the wrist, and below this is 
a gathered scarf of the dress goods. If a dog- 
collar is to be covered with the beaded trimming, 
a yard and a half will be needed, and galloon 
with straight edges should be chosen in prefer- 
ence to the vine patterns of passementerie. 
Beaded fringe two inches wide may be cut in 
short strips and placed crosswise each side of 
the buttons of a corsage. If the lower edge of 
one row laps over the top of that below it, this 
makes a very effective trimming. 

A black surah or gros grain basque can be 
tastefully trimmed with three-eighths of a yard of 
jetted net, which is gathered up as a full plas- 
tron, square or in V shape, and there will be 
enough left for a gathered scarf on each sleeve 
as a cuff, 

To shorten in appearance waists that seem too 
long, dress-makers put a small hair pad inside 
the back of the basque, just below the waist 


line; this holds the basque up, making it curve | 


out prettily, and the drapery conceals it entirely. 
Such a pad should be about four inches square, 
not tightly padded, but soft, and should be tacked 
to the three seams of the middle back forms just 
below the inside belt. 

To hold up weighty skirts modistes now sew a 
strip of silk,in which three lengthwise button- 
holes are worked, across the back of the basque, 
attaching it to the inside belt. Three buttons to 
meet these holes are then placed on the belt of 
the dress skirt. 

A black lace flounce ten or twelve inches wide, 
instead of being gathered around the skirt as 
formerly, is now arranged (without cutting) in a 
jabot down the left side of the front, is gathered 
across the foot in front far back to the right side, 
and then ascends again to the belt. This trims 
black silk skirts handsomely, and there should 
be a series of jet drooping ornaments down the 
middle of the skirt in front. 

Another way of using lace is to get two yards 
of the yard-wide flouncing that is scalloped on 
the lower edge. Cut this in two pieces, and gath- 
er one at the top of each side gore to hang full ; 
then catch it up the middle about half its depth 
with a rosette of ribbon, disclosing the silk be- 
neath. This is tastefully carried out on gray-blue 
silk, the lace being either black French lace or 
else écru, and the rosette of the blue silk lined 
with red. The front breadth of such a skirt 
should be of the silk in lengthwise pleats. 

Black lace and jet passementerie will be much 
used to trim India silks and foulards of bright 
poppy red or of electric blue and the new yel- 
lowish-green and bronze shades. Black watered 
ribbon ‘sashes also accompany such dresses, 

Black satin surah dresses left over from last 
summer will serve as economical foundations for 
black lace dresses, From eight to ten yards of 
piece lace will be needed to cover the satin en- 
tirely, but if parts of the skirt are good, five yards 
will answer; this should be used for a gathered 
surplice basque laid on the satin basque, and for 
apron drapery with a ribbon sash behind. The 
écru net and white, cream, or black point d’esprit 
net with very fine dots is similarly used. A 
French fancy for skirts of this net shows tucks 
all around, with colored ribbon run in each tuck. 

The newest designs of French piece lace, which 
is an imitation of the real thread or Chantilly 
lace, are in stripes of vines across from selvage 
to selvage, or in lengthwise stripes. Flouncing 





with scalloped edges may be had in correspond- 
ing stripes. 

Point d@esprit net, with trimming lace scallop- 
ed on one edge, is imported in all colors, and will 
be much used in millinery. 

Among the simple styles for misses’ and young 
ladies’ wool dresses, that of the kilt skirt and 
apron drapery remains not only popular, but also 
fashionable, especially for what are called tailor 
suits. These skirts are excellent for mohair, 
Cheviot, delaine, camel’s-hair, beige, cashmere, or 
eloths of light quality, such as form useful spring 
suits and summer travelling dresses. The kilt 
pleats may be three or four inches wide, or else 
only one inch, according to fancy. The basque 
is the simplest postilion shape, and may have rows 
of mohair braid put on the collar and sleeves, 
and also simulating a vest in cross rows or else 
in lengthwise parallel rows with a single curled 
row down each side. The most fashionable tai- 
lors use this simple design for the light cloth 
dresses of elegant young women in society, and 
similar dresses are made at home by mothers for 
their daughters who are still school-girls. Hence 
dresses made this way last year need not be alter- 
ed in the least. Dark navy blue or brown can- 
vas, mohair, or cashmere dresses made in this 
simple manner may have a high collar and nar- 
row cuffs of velvet of the same shade, but to add 
any more elaborate trimming or to use intricate 
drapery detracts from the good style of such 
dresses, and makes them what women of taste 
call “ fussy-looking,” for want of a better word. 
The great fault with ordinary dress-makers at 
present is that of overtrimming; they should 
take useful hints from the tailor suits made in 
severely plain styles, yet with perfect grace, every 
seain being in its proper place, outlining the fig- 
ure tastefully, and thus completing dresses that 
remain in good form as long as the fabric lasts, 
and do not need to be altered each season. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
RepFERN ; ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; Lorp & 
Taytor; and Stern Broruers. 





PERSONAL, 

Tage numerous friends and admirers of the 
brilliant novelist Mary Cecin Hay will be deep- 
ly grieved to hear that she is now lying hope- 
lessly ill at her residence, near Worthing, Eng- 
land, where, as she says, she has just written 
“Finis” to her last story. Miss Hay is highly 
esteemed on both continents, and will be a sig- 
nal loss to the literature cf the day. More than 
a score of her novels have appeared from the 
press of Messrs. Harper & Broruers, among 
the most notable of which are Lester's Secret, 
Old Mydde lton’s Money, The Arundel Motto, The 
Squires Legacy, ete., and Lady Carmichael’s Will, 
a volume of Christmas stories prepared in con- 
junction with F. W. Rosinson and Justin 
McCarray. 

— Madame MopgesKa is very anxious to form 
a theatrical company, with herself as leading 
member, for the purpose of giving performances 
in New York; in other words, to establish a 
permanent stock company here. It is to be 
hoped that she will be entirely successful with 
her undertaking. So fine an artist could not 
fail to communicate to an association of intel- 
ligent and capable actors rare zeal and spirit. 
Mr. BeeRBOuM-TREE is to join the association, 
aud will be seeu here for the first time uext au- 
tumn. 

—There died in Hoboken the other day a man 
who, though he had long been buried from the 
world, and was known only to a few persons, 
played a leading part in the Italian revolution, 
and belonged to one of the noblest families in 
Europe. His name was the Duke di Calabritto 
de St. Germain. His occupation in Hoboken 
was that of a caterer. His bill of fare was fa- 
mous for its risotto and macaroni. Years ayo, 
after the revolution, he was exiled. He came 
to this country, leaving an immense fortune and 
estate behind him, and chose Hobokeu for his 
permanent home. For nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and until his death, he seldom set foot out- 
side of that place, save when he crossed the river 
to the markets. His wife, who is still living, is 
a sister of the late Lord PALMERSTON, and was 
in her prime a very beautiful woman. The two 
sons of the duke control large estates in Italy, 
and are noblemen of high rank. 

—It is announced definitely that Miss ADELE 
GRANT, a very bright and charming young girl, 
will marry Earl Carns, who won so much no- 
toriety as Lord GarmMoyLe. Miss GRANT has, 
by-the-way, been painted by Mr. Huspert Her- 
KOMER, Who regards her as a striking example 
of American beauty 

daughter was born to the Duke of Con- 
naught on St. Patrick’s Day, so that Queen Vic- 
TORIA is once more a grandmother. Oddly 
enough, the Duke’s names—he has four—include 
a PATRICK. 

—Mr. A. M. PALMER, director of the Madison 
Square Theatre, was generous enough to imitate 
the Messrs. Harper, and offer Mr. W. 8. GiL- 
BERT a royalty of twenty dollars for each per- 
formance of his play Hngaged, which Mr. PaLM- 
ER has produced. Hngaged, having been print- 
ed here in book form, is public property. Mr. 
Patmer’s offer was therefore particularly lib- 
eral. It elicited from Mr. GILBEer?, naturally, 
an impertinent reply. 

—Another American girl has been added to the 
European nobility. She is a Miss Curistmas, 
and she has just married one of the richest men 
in Paris, the Marquis d’Aulan. Unlike most oth- 
er American girls who have married abroad, Miss 
CHRISTMAS brought no dower to her husband. 

—Mr. FRANK MILLET has sent an original 
painting to the Academy of Design in return 
for the honor of being elected an Academician. 
This honor was conferred upon him about a 
year ago. Each new Academician presents the 
Academy with a picture, which is immediately 
hung in the room of the Secretary, Mr. T. ApDpI- 
son Ricwarps. Very often itis pretty bad work, 
something that the artist is glad to get off his 
hands. But Mr. MILLet’s canvas has a definite 
value, and is a striking illustration of his fine 
talent. 

—The many friends of Mr. MattHEW ARNOLD 
will be pleased to learn that he has decided to 
visit the United States again next autumn. 

—Among the distinguished men who were in 
ex-President ARTHUR'S cubinct two years ago, 




















three are dead: Secretary Fo.err, Postmaster- 
General Hows, and Secretary FReELINGHUYSEN, 
Last week the brilliant and beautiful wife of Mr. 
ArTHUR’s Attorney-General was laid at rest. A 
few days ago Mr. AkTHUR himself was in a dan- 
gerous state of health. 

—Mrs. George BANCROFT, who died very sud- 
denly, was the second wife of the eminent his- 
torian, and was one of the most impressive fig- 
ures in Washington. For dignity, grace, and 
sweetness of manner, perfect social tact, and 
mental culture, she was surpassed by few wo- 
men in W: ashington. 

—Mrs. VALENTINE HALt has organized a Lent- 
en Bowling Club, which meets every Monday. 
Sir RopericK CAMERON, who has been seen fre- 
quently in society this season, is one of the 
members, 

—Princess YPSILANTI, whose bankruptcy has 
excited so much gossip in. Vienna, and, in fact, 
thoughout Europe, is a daughter of the cele- 


brated banker Baron Sinn, and widow of the 
late Grecian Minister. Prince YpstLantTiowas 
an incorrigible gambler, and before his death 
had spent several fortunes, mortgaged his es 
tates, and induced his wife to sign heavy bills 
guaranteed by her personal property. At the 
death of the Prince his creditors immediately 
besieged the unfortunate Princess, who, to pro- 
tect herself, was obliged to declare herself a 
bankrupt. Her health broke down under this 
strain. 


—Mr. Ropert Garrett, of Baltimore, will 
join Newport society this summer. He will o¢ 
cupy Mrs. Freperick W. Stevens's handsome 
house 

No American physician has had such a long 
career of eminence as the late Dr. AUSTIN Fur, 
who stood during forty years at the front of his 
profession, 

-Mr. HOWELLS’s average amount of work each 
day would only fill a e of Harper's MaGa- 
zine. Yet, by writing on a methodical plan, he 
manages to accomplish a great deal of work in 
the course ofa year. 

—A gay party of young persons, under the 
chaperonage of Mr. and Mrs. GeorGe Kemp, has 
started for San Francisco, in the VANDERBIL'T 
private car, Among those in the party are the 
Misses Kemp, the Misses TurRNURE, and Mr. 
WituiaM Kemp, Jun. A cook from Delmonico’s 
is also a valuable member of the party. 

—The Madrigal Club is one of the most pap 
lar and interesting of the Lenten societies. The 
members meet every Friday, and intend to show 
the results of their work by giving an entertain- 
ment during the week be fore Easter, 

—Mrs. WILLIAM C. Wuirney is to give a mi- 
caréme ball for the benefit of the Newsboys’ Aid 
and Night Lodging-house. 

—It can hardly be denied that the last exhibi- 
tion of water-colors and etehin gs at the Academy 
of Design was one of the most creditable and in- 
teresting displays that have yet been seen here. 

—Several well-known persons in 




















*hiladelphia 
are making an effort to obtain contributions for 
a statue to Francis Scorr Key, author of “ The 
Star-spangled Bunuer.”’ 

—It is said that Mrs. Francis B. TourBeR 
loaned one hundred thousand dollars to the 
managers of the American Opera, and that a 
part of this sum has already been paid back to 
her. The musical project in which she and 
others are so deeply interested shows marked 
prosperity. The operas placed upon the stage 
alre ady, Lohe ngren, Orph ieus and Bury lice, The 
Merry Wives of Windso a, Lakmé, aud The F Flying 
Dutchman, are brilliant spectacles. sii 

—Mrs. WALTERS. ANDREWS, whois one ofthe 
cleverest amateur aciresses in New York, lately 
made her début as a playwright. Her play, A 
Misunderstanding, was ad: ipted from the Hunga- 
rian, and was acted brightly and pleasantly by 
Ms. ANDREWS, Miss VAN AUKEN, Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER Mason, Mr. E. G. WenbDeELL, and two or 
three others, On the same evening there was a 
performance of Peacock’s Holiday 

—Mrs. JAMES Brown Porrer lias added a ver- 
sion of Le Maitre de Forges (kuowu here by sev- 
cral titles) to her repertory of plays for the ama 
teur stage 

—A flower show f exce ptional brilhancy is 
just opened in the Metropolitan Opera-house 
under fashioneble patronage. 

—Dr. Ho_Mes thinks that on the whole “ The 
Chambered Nautilus” is the finest poem he ever 
wrote, 

—It is admitted that the receptions offered by 
Secretary and Mrs. Wuirney at Washington 
have been the most interesting gatherings of the 
season there, although Miss CLEVELAND’s lunch. 
eons have had the striking merit of originality, 
Miss CLEVELAND is regarded, indeed, as a boid 
and tactful social leader. She is praised by sen- 
sible persous for serving Only mineral waters at 
table. 

—A successor to the eminent President of 
Yale college, Noan Porter, will be chosen next 
June. The names of the principal candidates 
are Rev. Trimoruy Dwieut, Geveral Francis A. 
WALKER, and Professor GeorGs J. Brusn. 

—It is said that the head of a great dry-goods 
store in Paris, M. Jauuzor, was “about to marry 
recently a lady of high position and noble fami- 
ly. He re quested the head of the Orleans fami- 
ly, the Comte de Paris, to serve as a witness. 
The answer returned by the secretary of the 
Prince was, ‘* Monseigneur cannot render such a 
service except to a titled person.”? This answer 
is about the most unpopular statement that the 
Comte de Paris, who pretends to be something 
of a democrat, could have sent to a Frenehman. 

—The Duke of Braganza, who proposed some 
time ago for the hand of the Infaunta EuLauir, 
youngest sister of the late King of Spain, is 
about to marry Princess AMELIB, of the Orleans 
family. ‘Phe Infanta preferred her cousin, the 
rich @nd good-looking MOoONnTPEeNsIER. ‘lhe 
Duke of Braganza is one of the ugliest young 
men in Europe. 

—The memorial which is to be erected to the 
late Joun McCuL.ouGs in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, will consist of a platform base, 
pedestal, and a heroic figure. The base will be 
of Quincy granite, twenty feet square. Three 
steps will lead up to the pedestal. The monu 
ment will be of ag menage granite—red, green, 
and gray. Four bronze bass-reliefs will repre 
sent the actor as Virginius, Othello, and two oth- 
er characters in which he won reputation. The 
eap-stone will bear masks of Comedy and Tra- 
gedy, and the statue will stand free from all sur- 
roundings. The seulptor chosen for this im- 
portant work is Mr. Henry J. Exuicort, of 
Maryland, and the cost of it will not be less than 
twenty-one thousand dollars, 
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Fig. 1.—Diarer Desien ror Backcrounp 
EMBROIDERY. 


Home Toilettes.—Figs. 1--4. 

Fic. 1 is a dress of grayish-blue watered silk, 
with a thick ruche of faille francaise bordering 
the otherwise plain skirt. The polonaise has a 
broad box pleat of faille along the middle of the 
front, covering the fastening. A drapery of wide Valenci- 
ennes lace is arranged to form a short open shoulder cape. 

In Fig. 2 the basque and drapery are of Havana brown wool 
in fine horizontal stripes. The basque is trimmed with leaf- 
shaped motifs of braid at the sides of the fronts and on the col- 


Fig. 1.—Parasots anp UMBRELLAS. 
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Crocuet Work-Basker. 





Fig. 2.—Drarer Deston ror BackGrounp 
EMBROIDERY. 


lar and sleeves. The skirt is of plain Havana brown 
wool; it is hung in broad pleats, and has a braided 
panel on the left side, where the draperyis open 

The child’s frock shown in Fig, 3 is of flax gray 
étamine figured and scalloped in red. It is com- 
pleted by a belt and shoulder bows of red ribbon. 

Fig. 4 represents a little girl's full French apron of white 
cambric, trimmed at the square neck and around the arm- 
holes with frills of muslin embroidery. It is confined 
loosely by a belt and strings of the cambric. 


Fig. 2.—Parasots anp UMBRELLaS. 
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HOME TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Pxiam anp Warsrep Sirx Touerrs. Fig. 2.—Braiwwep Woon Costume. Fig. 3.—Frock ror Caitp rrom 2 To 3 Years OLD. Fig. 4.—Litrte Girt’s Frencn Apron. 
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THE HEIR OF THE AGES.* 
By JAMES PAYN, 


Avrnor or “A BraGar on Horsepack,” “ A Woman’s Venceance,” “ Brep mn THE Bong,” 
“Tax Tark or THE Town,” ETc. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
SENT FOR. 


AVE for the proof-sheets from the Parthenon, 

which now came pretty frequently to Mat- 
thew, with now and then a check, which, though of 
insignificant amount, filled his heart with glad- 
ness such as only our first earnings can bestow, 
the Casterton postman had almost a sinecure as 
regarded the Lookout. Mrs. Meyrick was only 
not forgotten by the 
world because it had 
never known her, 
and beyond the four 
walls of her little 
home had no friend 
even on paper ; while 
Miss Darvt’s_ sole 
correspondent was 
Aunt Jane, who 
every week indited 
an epistle from the 
Edgeware Road, full 
of domestic intel- 
ligence respecting 
Mary Anne, the 
fourteenth or fif- 
teenth of the lodg- 
ing-house maidens 
(as it happened), her 
breakages, and her 
cousin in the Guards, 
with some notes on 
natural history, tak- 
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letters came for 
Mary Melburn, from 
her mother, but 
which by no means 
indulged in detail. 
They dwelt much 
more upon her 
daughter's doings 
than her own, and it 
was rather by read- 
ing between the lines 
of her communica- 
tion than from any- 
thing she said of her 
own health that 
Mary gathered that 
there was no im- 
provement in it, but 
rather the contrary. 
The Squire, no 
doubt, had written to 
his son upon that 
subject with greater 
candor; but, even as 
it was, Mary’s heart 
was full of forebod- 
ings. That her pre- 
sent happiness, and 
her freedom from the 
hateful attentions of 
Mr. Winthrop, were 
purchased by her 
mother’s voluntary 
exile she had no sus- 
picion—no child can 
guess the self-sacri- 
tive of which a mo- 
ther is capable—but 
the thought of her, 
ill, solitary, or worse 
than solitary, and in 
a foreign land, made 
the girl’s heart ache. 

One morning a let- 
ter arrived for her 
from the Squire him- 
self, the very sight 
of which chased the 
color from her 
cheeks. Her father 
scarcely ever wrote 
to her, and the ap- 
prehension that he 
had written in her 
mother’s stead, be- 
cause she was too ill 
to write, at once oc- 
curred to her, The 
communication, how- 
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us, must always stand in the rank behind our own ; 
and the same word of command which recalled 
Mary to the couch of her invalid mother sum- 
moned Miss Dart to her lover. 

But for that reflection, it would have been 
grief to her indeed to bid adieu to Casterton. 
The place itself had attractions for her—its quiet 
old-world isolation, its wind-swept waste of 
marsh and down-land,and the murmur and passion 
of its sea—such as no other place had ever had. 
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but kindness to her: if the widow had little ; 
worldly wisdom, she had none of the follies of | 
the world—no pride, no estimation of persons by 
their purses; and she was a gentlewoman to the | 
core. It was impossible, thanks to the Squire’s 
frankness of expression, that she could be un- 
conscious of her weaknesses and incompetence, 
but of her own virtues she remained in utter ig- 
norance, 

When Miss Dart, as she took leave of her, ex- 
claimed, not without tears, ‘‘ Dear Mrs. Meyrick, 
how good you have been to me!” the widow was 
honestly amazed. 


“T good to you, Lizzie! Why, you have been 


a sunbeam in our house; and how can I ever be 
grateful enough to you for the interest you have 
taken in my poor boy ?” 

Matthew, indeed, felt her departure only less 
than the loss of Mary. 





“We shall meet again, my dear young lady,” 
he said, with cheerful confidence, “ though under 
very different conditions. You are going away 
in the Casterton fly, but you will return, like Lord 
Bateman’s inamorata, in a coach and three. The 
stars have said it,” 

His presence among the little circle at the mo- 
ment of leave-taking was a great relief to all con- 
cerned, 

How sad it seems that there should be such 
partings, that such shadows should fall upon 
homes that at the best have so little sunshine! 
that the bridegroom should be taken from the 
arms of his bride, and the boy from the embraces 
of his mother to tempt whe perilous seas, when 
80 little, and that which even man could supply, 
is wanting to prevent the catastrophe! It is easy 
to say, “If these unfortunates could only see 
through their tears but a little way into the fu- 
ture, how much bet- 
ter for them, they 
would often admit, 
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it is that things 
ire thus arrange j”’; 
but, alas! no such 
prevision is vouch. 
safed to them. And, 
in the mean time, 
what solitary homes, 
what vacant chairs, 
what echoes of im- 
agined foot-falls, on 
/ the one side; what 
| lookings back and 
picturings of the 
far-away, and yearn- 
ings that try the very 
heart-strings on the 
other! Regard them 
how we may, such 
departures are as 
Death itself, without 
that balm of Resig 
nation which the 
sense of the inevi- 
table commonly be 
stows, In such cases 
it is those who re- 
main who are most 
to be pitied, for ev- 


erything reminds 
them of what they 
have lost; while 
those who go forth 
have their minds 


distracted from re- 
gret by action amid 
new scenes and 
duties 

When the door of 
the Lookout closed 
on its late visitors, 






there was darkness 
indeed on the faces 
they had left behind 
them. 


i 
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parting hour sadden- 


} iNwiity 

( ATi ed the two girls as 
\ nu they sat in silence 
IVAN i, side by side in the 


jolting fly, and slow- 
ly passed by the old 
familiar places, It 
was probable that 
they would never see 
them again, or if one 
revisited them, it 
would be without the 
other; but when the 
causeway was pass- 
ed, and the hill 
climbed, and the 
breeze of the downs 
began to blow about 
them, their spirits 
began torise, There 
was scarce a cloud 
in the summer sky. 
The larks twittered 
and towered and 
sang about their 
heads, The air was 
sweet with herb and 
flower. 

“T cannot but 
think that such 
weather as this must 

mamma 


cheerfully, but. half 
interrogatively, as 
such remarks are 
made when we need 








ever, which was very 

brief, was to some 

extent reassuring. 

Mr. Melburn  de- 

scribed his wife’s health as neither better nor 
worse; but since it was no better, he had decided 
to bring her home at once, where they would ar- 
rive on the day, or perhaps even the day before, 
his letter would reach Casterton. In this uncer- 
tainty there might be a difficulty in sending the 
carriage for Mary and Miss Dart, and he there- 
fore directed them to proceed to Burrow Hall 
forthwith in some hired conveyance. In her de 
light at the prospect of so soon embracing her 
mother, the urgency implied in this last sentence 
at first escaped Mary’s notice; but to Miss Dart 
the summons appeared very grave. She even re- 
proached herself for being less cast down by it 
than the occasion seemed to demand; but the 
fact is, that in the marshalling of human affairs, 
those of other people, unless they are very dear to 
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“FOOTSTEPS UPON THE GRAVEL DYING AWAY IN OPPOSITE DIRECTIONS,” 


It is only in a few cases that locality, indepen- 
dent of association, takes any hold of the hu- 
man heart; as a rule, man is almost as indiffer- 
ent to nature in its particular aspects as nature 
is to him; but now and then it happens—and 
this is by no means confined to persons of ro- 
mantic or impressionable dispositions—that the 
heart is drawn to some scene of beauty as to 
ahome, The rich man says, “I will come here 
again next year,” or, if he is very much en- 
raptured, “I will live here.” Miss Dart, who 
had no such opportunities of gratifying a ca- 
price, could only wish “ Good-by” to Casterton. 
It was possible, and even probable, that she 
might never see it again, and the thought of that 
long farewell filled her with something more 
than regret-—with hopeless yearnings. The part- 
ing, too, with her hostess and Matthew was full 
of bitterness. Mrs, Meyrick had shown nothing 





“T am indebted to you, dear Miss Dart,” he 
said, “if not for a new existence, for infusing vi- 
tality into the old one. Thanks to you, I am an- 
other creature, though still buta poor one. Your 
encouragement has put hope into me. Thanks to 
your good offices, I have found touch of my fel- 
lows. I shall never forget you—never,” and then 
the poor lad had turned his face to the wall, 
ashamed of the weakness that he could not hide. 

Roger Leyden too, in spite of his plain-speak- 
ing, had a high place in her regard. Even as a 
man of character, with a distinct individuality of 
his own, he was very interesting to her; but his 
devotion to her friends, and his tender considera- 
tion for herself, shown in a hundred ways (but 
in none more than his silence upon a matter the 
revelation of which would have sadly marred her 
farewells, and even, perhaps, turned regret to | 
bitterness), had endeared him to her. | 





— corroboration of our 
hope. 
“ Yes, indeed ; 


though I believe less 

in native air than in 
the influence and associations of home. You 
will say, perhaps, since I have no personal ex- 
perience of them, that that is a subject on which 
I can be no judge, but my reading points that 
way.” 

“You are thinking of Scott,” said Mary, soft- 
ly, with the tears in her eyes. They had been 
reading Lockhart’s Life together lately, and Mary, 
who had been introduced to it for the first time, 
had been deeply touched by that sad passage 
when Sir Walter, returning—a dying man—from 
abroad, is roused from his stupor by the voice of 
the Tweed. 

It was an unfortunate chord to have touched, 
as Miss Dart felt. 

“Twas not thinking of Scott in particular, dear 
Mary,” she said, gently, “but of the thousands 
of invalids who are recommended to try foreign 
scenes by their medical advisers. Scientifically 
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they may be correct, but they do not sufficiently 
take into account the depressing effect upon the 
patient caused by the severance of home ties, 
which often far outweighs any benefit conferred 
by change of climate. There is nothing that so 
retards recovery as low spirits; it 
much to be feared that your mother has suffered 
from them while she has been away from you, 
and the sight of the roses on your pretty cheeks 
will do her more good, I honestly believe, than 
all the Brunnens of Germany.” 

Mary answered only by a sigh. The silence 
between the two girls remained unbroken for 
many a mile. They were both busied with their 
own thoughts, which, though there was no lack of 
sympathy between them, were of a widely differ- 
ent kind. The one was dwelling on the last days 
of Love, when it moves hand in hand with Death ; 
the other, on its early prime. Mary lay back in 
the vehicle, with closed eyes, and tears beneath 
their lids, Miss Dart, though grave enough, took 
note through the open windows of every feature 
of the landseape—the shadows on the hills, the 
smoke wreaths from the valley farms, even the 
contrast of colors of the turf on which they drove 
with that of the untrodden down. Every object 
of nature had a novel charm and significance for 
her 

“Do you think that man—Mr. Winthrop—will 
be there, Lizzie ?” inquired Mary, presently. She 
spoke in a low, quiet tone, such as one uses who 


is only too 


has been thinking on a subject long before he 
speaks; but the question startled her companion 
exceedingly 

“No,” she replied, hastily; “he will not be 
there.” Then, as if conscious she had been too 
confident, she added, “ It is at least very unlikely.” 

“My mother being so ill, you mean ?” 

Miss Dart did mean that, but she had had 
also in her mind the half-promise that the Major 
had given her that Mary’s persecution should be 
dropped. 

“T think on Mrs. Melburn’s first coming home, 
and as an invalid,” she explained, “ that no guest 
is likely to be invited to the house, and especially 
one that is known to be unwelcome to her.” 

“ He is, however, Jefferson’s friend,” observed 
Mary. 

“T think you wrong your brother in supposing 
him capable of inviting Mr. Winthrop under such 
circumstances.” 

In her heart she felt certain for other reasons 
that he would not be there, and she was secretly 
well pleased to be able to defend the Major with 
confidence against the imputation of selfishness. 

Mary seemed about to speak, but restrained 
herself; she only shook her head, with a melan- 
choly, incredulous smile, and again relapsed into 
silence. 

Presently they came to the crest of the hill 
from which the house was visible. 

Mary leaned forward and gazed at it intently ; 
the hand laid on the window-frame was 
trembling ; her lips murmured, * Thank Heaven !” 

Miss Dart understood at once that the poor 
girl bad feared to see the blinds down, 

“You must keep up a good heart, Mary,” she 
said, reprovingly; ‘‘and especially in your mo- 
ther’s presence. I beseech you, for her sake, to 
be as brave as you can.” 

Mary made a gesture of assent, and pressed her 
companion’s hand. She well understood that 
the comparative coldness of the other's tone 
arose from no want of sympathy; there are oc- 
casions when firmness, even to severity, is a 
greater kindness than the softest word. 

The lodge gate was fastened back, which was 
not usual,and when the vehicle drew up at the 
portico, the front door was opened on the instant, 
both, as Miss Dart’s quick intelligence suggested 
to her, inauS8picious signs. 


she 


To his young mis- 
tress’s eager inquiry the butler answered that 
Mrs. Melburn was as well as could be expected 
after her long journey of yesterday—a reply, 
evidently learned by heart, that confirmed the 
governess’s suspicions. Mary instantly hurried 
upstairs, leaving Miss Dart alone in the hall. 

There was nothing for her to do, not even to 
“unpack”; for the luggage of the two young la- 
dies was to follow them from Casterton in a cart. 
As she stood irresolute, hoping that Mr. Melburn 
might appear and give her some certain informa- 
tion of his wife’s condition before her own inter- 
view with her should take place, the door of the 
breakfast-room was pushed noiselessly open, and 
a voice she knew, though it had never shaped 
that word before, murmured “ Lizzie.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


OUTSIDE THE 


WINDOW. 


Ir was the same room in which she had had 
that first interview with him ou her arrival at 
Burrow Hall, when his naturainess and good-lu- 
mor had put her at her ease, and convinced her 


that there was one person, at least, in that strange | 


house with whom she would be able to “ get on.” 
But his reception of her on this occasion was 
very different. “Oh, happy hour!” he whisper- 
ed beneath his breath, and dyew her to his breast, 
and kissed her again and again. 

“You got my letter, then,” she said, softly, as 
though excusing herself for submitting to these 
caresses, which the consciousness that she had 
acknowledged her love for him made, in truth, a 
thousand times more intoxicating. 

“Of course I did, my darling, and shall wear 
it next my heart till you take its place,” was the 
ardent rejoinder, “ Think what it has cost me 
not to reply to it; and think,” he added, with a 
glance at the unclosed door behind which they 
stood, “what a need for caution there must be 
which imposed upon me such a cruel silence.” 

“But there is no need now,” said the girl, 
withdrawing from him with a sudden impulse. 

“Indeed there is, darling, and more than ever. 
You will surely put a little trust in me?” he 
pleaded; for her face had suddenly grown very 

















grave. “You will not misconstrue or miscon- 
ceive my motives, as others have done, when I 
say that for some time yet we must needs keep 
our love a secret ?” 

“T cannot do it—not even for your sake,” she 
answered, firmly. 

“But you have done it already, dearest.” 

“With Mary it was different. I owe her no 
such duty as I owe Mrs. Melburn; but under her 
roof there must be nothing clandestine. If I 
deceived her, I should be unworthy of you.” 

“You do not know how ill she is, Lizzie.” 

“That would only make it worse—to deceive a 
sick, perhaps a dying, woman! How can you ask 
it of me?” 

* Because I love you so; because the thought 
of any hinderance to our union drives me wild. 
Hinderance! Nay, there would be flattest denial, 
You do not know my step-mother’s obstinate na- 
ture, nor my father’s pride.” 

‘I am proud too, in my way,” returned Miss 
Dart. Her shapely figure was drawn up to its 
full height; her eyes sparkled with a light that 
was new to him. She was resolute, it was plain, 
to have her will; and yet, as he gazed upon her, 
and bit his lips in doubt and-fear, he could not 
withhold his admiration. It seemed to him that 
her beauty had never shone so gloriously be- 
fore. 

“There is only one way,” he murmured, me- 
chanically. “Give me till to-morrow. Promise 
me at least this much—that for twenty-four 
hours you will not disclose the—the relations 
between us.” 

“J do not like it,” said Miss Dart, doubtfully, 
and yet remorseful of her doubt. It was terri- 
ble to her to have to oppose him; almost as ter- 
rible as that sharp, quick pang at her heart— 
caused by she scarce knew what—which had 
made her step back from him a few minutes 
ago. 

“Do you suppose J like it?” he exclaimed, 
bitterly. ‘ Do you think it will be easy or plea- 
sant for me, for even twenty-four hours, to keep 
at a distance from you; to treat you as if no- 
thing had passed between us; to put a padlock 
on my lips; to veil my eyes; to hide the 
thoughts — the loving, blissful thoughts — that 
consume my soul? Oh, Lizzie!—to refuse my 
first request, and that so slight a one!” 

His words, uttered with passionate vehemence, 
but in suppressed, searcely audible tones, melted 
her heart within her; but what moved her even 
more were his pleading eyes, his beseeching 
looks, his strong arms held forth in piteous ex- 
postulation. 

“I do not refuse it,” she answered, with her 
hand upon her heart, as though to restrain its 
wild and unaccustomed beating. “I will keep 
our secret till to-morrow.” 

“For that, much thanks. It is the last time 
that I shall ask you to give way to any wish of 
mine; henceforth it is your will in all things 
that shall be my law—the law of love.” Again 
he took her to his arms and kissed her tenderly 
—then suddenly started back, with an exclama- 
tion. 

“ What is it ?” she inquired, her manner almost 
composed by contrast with his agitation and 
alarm. 

“Nothing. I thought I saw a man’s shadow 
through the window ; my father is somewhere in 
the grounds, and if he should have seen us—” 

“Well, and what then?” she put in, disdain- 
fully. ‘* He will know to-day what he will have 
to be told to-morrow, that is all. What have we 
to be ashamed of ?” 


” 


“ Nothing, indeed,” he answered, eagerly ; “ but 
you do not know my father. What wouid hap- 
pen—should he discover our secret—would be, 
that you would be packed home at once, and I— 
well, packed off. What then again? you may 
say.” He broke off abruptly, and fell to pacing 
the little room. “ Well, by Heaven, I believe 
you are right! A woman’s instinct is sometimes 
better than all the wisdom of the serpent. On 
the whole, I believe it would be the best thing 
that could happen. You would go to you: aunt’s 
house, of course, and I would take lodgings in 
the same parish for three weeks—that is neces- 
sary, I believe, to secure a license. Or, still bet- 
ter, we could go to a Registry-office: you are not 
one to care about orange flowers, and bridemaids, 
and all the paraphernalia of the altar. Why 
should I not call you mine at once ?” 

“That is not my proposition,” said Miss Dart. 
“T wish you to do nothing rash or without con- 
sideration.” 

“T am sure you don’t—the proposal comes 
from me. I am not a young gentleman under 
age, or just of age. Iam my own master—that 
is, until I knew you. Now I am your slave.” 

It was pleasant to her to hear him call himself 
so—this strong-willed and impetuous man, of 
whom so many stood in fear—even if she did not 
quite believe it; as to his offer, she did not take 
tle same view of it as other girls, no better, if 
better placed, might have done; the stand-point 
from which she viewed it was different; she had 
pride enough, but her pride inclined her to it. 
She resented the contempt which, as he had im- 
plied—and, no doubt, with good reason—the 
Squire would regard her. She knew herself su- 
perior to the whole race of Melburns (save one) 
from the Conquest downward. Birth and blood 
were nothing to her; wealth she did not desire; 
if the Major had represented himself to her as a 
man of fortune, instead of one with moderate 
means, it would not have affected ber a hair’s- 
breadth in his favor; it would, indeed, have been 
to his disadvantage, since, in taking him, she 
might have been taking something away from 
others. It seemed to her that she had no less 
right to make her choice of him than he of her. 
That she could make him a good wife, she felt 
assured; she was ready to sacrifice herself to 
him in all ways, and, at the same time, to benefit 
those belonging to him. Whatever influence she 
might have on him would be used to mend the 











breach between him and his family, and to dis- 
abuse their minds from the prejudices they en- 
tertained against him. She would, above all, be 
in a position to oppose the designs of Mr. Win- 
throp should he still attempt to prosecute them. 
All these considerations pressed upon her mind. 
What she was not so conscious of was that his 
passion was reéchoed and responded to in her 
own heart by an equal yearning. If love con- 
sumed him, as he had said, it also burnt in her, 
though with a far purer and steadier flame. She 
had spoken to him with apparent calmness and 
deliberation, but it had cost her much to do so; 
she had longed to say, even to that proposition 
of secrecy, and, as it had seemed to her, even of 
duplicity, “‘ Whatever you please, dearest: to be 
assured of your love is all I ask;” and now, 
when what he proposed involved no dereliction 
of duty, why should she hesitate to make him 
happy? His scheme, perhaps, was somewhat 
audacious ; but it was not like an elopement pro- 
posed by a young heir, but only a taking of the 
bull by the horns—a bold method of doing away 
at a stroke with the obstructions that stupidity 
and convention were certain to offer to their 
union. In delay there was certainly danger, and 
to both of them: why should she run the risk of 
their happiness being sacrificed at the altar of 
family pride? 

“If I am thrust out of these doors through no 
fault of mine,’ she answered, after a long si- 
lence, “I am ready to do as you think best and 
wisest,” 

“Tf you are thrust out of these doors, my dar- 
ling,” repeated the Major, with tender earnest- 
ness, “iy arms will be open to you. In the 
mean time, while you remain here, be surprised at 
nothing that happens.” 

He pressed his lips to her forehead, as if in 
sign and seal of their agreement, and noiselessly 
left the room. 

She stood awhile half dazed, but wholly happy, 
till the unaccustomed hush and silence in the 
house reminded her that all is not love in the 
world. While she had been partaking of its 
raptures, What a scene of misery was in all prob- 
ability being enacted above-stair! Could the love 
be worthy, she asked herself in bitter self-re- 
proach, that had made her, even for a few min- 
utes, oblivious of the fact?—and yet, and yet, 
was she to blame that human nature had been 
too strong for her? White, and silent as a ghost, 
she hurried through the empty hall and up the 
stairs to her own room, whither, as she guessed, 
Mary would presently come to fetch her; but in- 
stead of taking off her bonnet and shawl, she 
sank down on a chair overcome by a tumult of 
emotions. Through the open windows, which 
looked out immediately on a small shrubbery 
leading to a paddock, where the cattle were 
standing under the trees, came all those tranquil 
sounds which seem to intensify the noon-day 
silence of the summer. The dreamy caw of the 
rooks, the cock-crow from some distant farm- 
yard, the swishing of the cows’ tails, the swing 
of the bough released from the weight of the 
blackbird—it seemed as though, like Fine-Ear in 
the fairy story, she could almost hear the grass 
grow. Had she done wrong, or had she done 
right? Had she been thinking of herself and 
her own advantage all along, while flattering 
herself that she was doing her best for others ? 
From all self-seeking in the way of profit or po- 
sition she could honestly exonerate herself, and 
leave the court of conscience without a stain; 
but in giving way to her lover’s persuasions had 
she not been conscious of finding for herself an 
escape from slavery, a termination to a life of 
ungenial toil? What would honest and simple- 
hearted Aunt Jane say when she came to hear of 
her engagement, or rather what would she prob- 
ably think of it while locking her thoughts in her 
own heart lest they should do her darling wrong ? 
And if even Aunt Jane should not arraign her, 
could Mrs. Melburn, and those who thought with 
her on such subjects, be blamed for imputing 
selfish and unworthy motives ? 

Here the fragrance of a cigar was borne on 
the summer breeze, and a footstep that she knew 
passed close beneath the open window ; then an 
angry voice cried, “ Jefferson, a word with you” ; 
and the footsteps halted, others came up to where 
they stopped, and she felt that the Squire and 
his son were standing within a few yards of 
where she sat, and were about to speak of her. 
Whether it was her duty to rise and let them 
know that she was within earshot, it is difficult 
to say; but Nature had decided for her. Her 
limbs were paralyzed—not, indeed, with fear, but 
with a certain dread expectancy ; her tongue clove 
to the roof of her mouth. She could only picture 
to herself the two men standing face to face—Mr. 
Melburn pale with rage, and the Major with that 
quiet imperturbable look which be always wore 
in times of variance with his people. 

“T will thank you to pursue none of your dis- 
graceful intrigues, sir, under my roof,” were the 
Squire’s first words. Terrible words indeed; 
but even while they rang in her burning ea 
Miss Dart did not forget the nature of the speak 
er, or the circumstance that drew them from his 
lips. The Squire was just the man who, in his 
moments of fury, exaggerates the crime of an of- 
fender, and generalizes an accusation for the very 
purpose of embittering it, 

“ Indeed, sir, you are doing me wrong,” was the 
quiet reply. She could see him, though the wall 
was between them, flicking away the ash from 
his cigar, and smiling confidently under his mus- 
tache. 

‘I know the morality of your profession as to 
falsehood where a woman is concerned,” answer- 
ed the Squire, contemptuously, ‘‘ or else I should 
say you were lying.” 

“T hope you will not say that, sir,” replied the 
Major, not pleadingly, but in a tone of suppressed 
menace, 

“ Let me say at once, then, that I happened to 
be passing by the study window ten minutes ago, 
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and thereby save you the trouble of further sub- 
terfuge. Perhaps you will explain, with as little 
circumlocution as the case admits, how you came 
to be kissing my daughter’s companion ?” 

“Nothing is simpler, sir; indeed, if this inqui- 
sition had not taken place, it was my intention this 
very day to have told you, not, indeed, that I had 
kissed Miss Dart, which is, after all, a superfluous 
detail, but that I had found it necessary for both 
our sakes to secure her as an ally in a certain af- 
fair which is at least as important as a flirtation 
with a governess,” 

“You admit the flirtation, however,” remarked 
the Squire, dryly. 

“Well, yes; the only means that occurred to 
me for securing her services,” replied the Major, 
coolly, “ was to pretend to make love to her.” 

Miss Dart shuddered as she listened; the lie, 
she felt assured, was uttered for her sake; but it 
was no less a lie. She had read that in men’s 
eyes, or in some men’s eyes, all was fair in love 
and war, but hitherto with contempt and disap- 
proval, Was it possible that true love could ever 
be the excuse for an untruth? The very calm- 
ness with which the lie was told appalled her. 
Could love, and not custom, have given that im- 
pressive tone, that confidence of utterance, which 
almost to her ears carried conviction with it ? 

It has, perhaps, escaped your notice,” contin- 
ued the Major—with one pause, owed to a puff of 
his cigar—* that Miss Dart, giving way no doubt 
to certain influences which have been brought to 
bear upon her, has all along opposed herself to 
your wishes in the matter of Mr. Winthrop; a 
piece of impertinence, you would say”’—this, no 
doubt, in answer to some contemptuous gesture 
of the Squire’s—“ but we must take things as we 
find them; her opinion has great weight with 
Mary, and it seemed to me worth a little trouble 
to win her over to our views.” 

“ Why not have told me all this at once, and 
let me have sent her packing?” returned the 
Squire, quickly. 

“You know my position here, sir, and how any 
direct interference of mine, even for Mary’s good, 
would have been resented by Mrs, Melburn and 
misrepresented to yourself. I have, as it hap- 
pens, fallen under your displeasure even as mat- 
ters stand; that is my misfortune; | have done 
my best, and failed, it seems, most egregiously, 
As to Miss Dart, you shall never have to com- 
plain of my speaking one word to her again; 
but on the other hand, while she remains under 
this roof, you may take it for granted that Win- 
throp’s attentions will be persistently discour- 
aged.” 

“TI shall give Miss Dart her congé this very 
day,” said the Squire, with sudden decision. 

“In my opinion, you could not do a wiser 
thing, sir,” said the Major, indifferently. 

Miss Dart heard this without surprise ; now 
that she had once got over the shock of the Ma- 
jor’s duplicity, the rest seemed strangely famil- 
iar to her—like one of those scenes which we 
faney have occurred to us in a previous state of 
existence. She understood, as if she had been 
at the back of his mind, that his object was to 
get her out of the house that he might follow 
her to London at once and marry her. 

There was the quick spurt of a match and si- 
lence while another cigar was being lit; then a 
pause which had no such explanation. The Squire 
was regarding his son with eyes once more full 
of suspicion; the indifference he had shown as 
to the governess’s departure had perhaps been 
overdone. 

“When does your leave expire, sir?’ he pre- 
sently asked, abruptly. 

“It has only just begun,” returned the Major, 
smiling. “At the risk of being wearisome to 
my family, I thought of living at home for the 
next six weeks.” 

The Squire stroked his chin and nodded his 
head, as if in sign that, having considered the 
matter, he felt, upon the whole, satisfied. He 
turned upon his heel as if to retrace his steps, 
then suddenly stopped, and in grave, quick tones, 
such as one uses to escape from an unpleasant 
subject, observed, “‘I conclude, Jefferson, that 
your wife is still alive ?” 

“Yes, sir; she is.” 

Footsteps upon the gravel dying away in op- 
posite directions ; on the one side sharp and de- 
cided, on the other, over which hung the tobacco 
smoke, slow and dawdling—the steps of a care- 
less lounger. Then the caw of the rook and the 
crow of the cock, and the swishing of the cows’ 
tails in the shade again. All was the same as 
it had been ten minutes ago; but in the mean 
time a life had been shattered. There are wounds 
which the misconduct of those we love is capable 
of inflicting on our spiritual nature similar in their 
effects to those of gun-shot wounds on the human 
frame; death ensues, but without mutilation; and 
there are also catastrophes equivalent to those 
produced by the bursting of a shell, by which the 
whole moral being is laid in ruins. Of these lat- 
ter victims one here and there, if he have strength 
to bear the knife—the lopping away of the last 
fragments of misplaced trust, the splinters of 
diseased and morbid love—will sometimes recov- 
er; but he is never, as the phrase goes, “ the 
same man he was” again. And this thing is still 
more true in the case of a woman. 
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Diaper Designs for Background Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 236. 


Turse designs are intended for filling in the open 
part of a light linen ground in embroidery. Fig. 1 is 
worked with silk in two shades of a color. The small 
blocks are worked in satin stitch in the lighter shade, 
and the diagonal Jines are laid in the darker shade, and 
fastened down where they intersect at the centre of 
eac! blank square with a small stitch of the same silk, 

Fig. 2 is worked on a ground of écra Servian linen, 
the large cross stitches in olive flloseile, and the light 
liues in gold thread. 
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Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser,* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avtuor ov “Ione Stewart,” “My Love,” 
* Lizzix Lorton or Greyriee,” “ From 
REAMS TO WAKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XIV.—( Continued.) 
NOTWITHSTANDING. 


+ ES, it is a dear little thing,” said Yetta in 
return. “It just suits Brian and me.” 

“ You should call it the Water-lily,” said Ethel. 

“T have chosen half the name,” she laughed 
back in retarn. “TI call it the Water- Witch.” 

“Have you ever been through our wood, over 
the park stile, to where you can see the Hall and 
the fells beyond?” asked Lanfrey. “It is our 
crack view.” 

“No, never,” she answered. “I have never 
landed here before—not on this side”—looking 
up to the big black board, on which was painted 
in long white letters, “‘ Trespassers will be prose- 
cuted.” “Mr, Standish’s side is free to the gen- 
eral public,” she added. “So I have landed there 
—but not here. I did not want to be prose- 
cuted !” laughing. 

“You are not one of the general public,” said 
Lanfrey, quickly. ‘To you all we have should 
be free.” 

“Surely!” said Ethel, with even more pro- 
nounced emphasis—her father and mother not- 
withstanding. 

“ Youare very kind,” said Yetta, smiling ; “ but, 
after all, [am one of the mere public, you know ; 
and I should be a trespasser, whether prosecuted 
or not.” 

Lanfrey’s face flamed up as she said this. It 
came upon him with a sense of physical pain to 
think that Yetta Carew was a stranger on his 
father’s land, and might be warned off with no 
more ceremony than a wandering tramp—warned 
off by Jim Sherwood say, surly, morose, uncom- 
promising Jim ! 

“To-day you are under our protection, and we 
can take you where we like, the big board not 
counting!” he said, trying to laugh off his dis- 
comfort; and feeling as if he could withstand 
the world in arms for the sake of this girl—only 
so lately known, ‘“ Where would you like to go? 
—through the wood and to the park where you 
get the view ?” 

“ Yes, with much pleasure,” said Yetta, looking 
at Ethel while she spoke. ‘ Would you like it, 
Miss Clinton ?” 

“Of all things,’ answered Ethel. But she 
thought, with a little spasm of dread: What on 
earth would become of them all, should they meet 
any of their own people? Lanfrey was evidently 
not afraid. Perhaps he wanted to force the sit- 
uation, and compel his father and mother to re- 
ceive this girl. They must perforce love and ad- 
mire if only they saw her. For how could they 
help it? And how could they avoid knowing 
her ? and what could they have done to-day, when 
she rowed up to them? It had to come! It 
must. Still, when it did come there would be 
storms and tempests and cascades of boiling 
water; which made poor sensitive little Ethel 
shiver only to imagine. There was no help for 
it, however, at this moment—and at the worst 
she would be associated with Lanfrey; so the 
three turned away from the river and went 
through the narrow winding path, with Brian at 
the heels of his fair mistress, subduing his hunt- 
ing propensities as a conscientious and well-bred 
dog knows how—but with sore pain and difficulty. 
There was so much game about !—and the scents 
were so warm! 

Yetta gathered wild flowers as she went. She 
had begun to study botany—invited thereto by 
Mrs. Ellacombe, who dreaded idleness for girls 
as much as a medieval monk might have dreaded 
the study of magic for his acolytes, and helped by 
an illustrated Sowerby, by which she first verified 
her flowers and then learned all about them. Per- 
haps this was a weak way of working. It cer- 
tainly was beginning at the wrong end. But she 
did the best she could with her material ; and her 
opportunities were not generous, 

Her hands were full of wild flowers; her nar- 
row, arched, and firmly knitted feet falling lightly 
on the roadway and stirring the wood bir ; 
she passed; the sunlight falling in long lines 
across the path and touching her golden hair to 
glory; her long white simple dress deepened to 
gray in the shadows, brightened to silver in the 
sunshine—she was in truth one of the chiefest 
among women! And both Lanfrey and Ethel 
thought what splendor of beauty, what charm of 
grace, she had—what a queen to be worshipped, 
what a goddess to be adored! And how far off 
she stood—and how far above them all—she who 
was Paston Carew’s daughter, and their own par- 
ents’ object of slight and scorn ! 

Then they came to the end of the wood and the 
beginning of the park—there where the broad 
wooden steps led from the trees to the grass— 
with the locked gate at the top, as a still further 
barrier against intruders. 

To the right, on an eminence, the red Eliza- 
bethan Hall stood square and massive against the 
sky—its quaint gables and straight stacks of clus- 
tered chimneys cutting the line with fine pictur- 
esque effect. It seemed to dominate the land- 
scape. The broad path, interspersed with noble 
trees, singly or in groups—the old-fashioned quin- 
cunxes—flowed out like a verdant sea from the 
sloping garden terraces. The limits were hidden 
by the undulating nature of the ground and the 
belt of woods beyond. The valley broadened as 
it trended seaward ; but to the side the fells and 
lower mountain spurs were like great walls of 
amethyst seen in the quivering summer’s sunlight. 
About the house the workmen’s scaffolding was 
a tracery, not an eyesore—so supreme by its 
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beauty can the sun make things even unlovely in 
themselves. Deer were standing in groups under 
the trees; kine were lying on the grass; in the 
distance, cottages and houses shone white from 
amidst the green, suggesting dramas and the 
peaceful idyls of country life. It was a view of 
the kind to make those who love our England love 
it still more und more; and to Yetta it was like 
something enchanted and yet real—as if its 
beauty had a significance beyond that of mere ar- 
tistic loveliness—as if it held some relation with 
her own fate, and contained the lines of her future 
history. 

“How beautiful !” she said, in a low voice— 
“how beautiful!” 

“ Do you like it?” asked Lanfrey, strangely ra- 
diant. “ We think it the most beautiful view in 
the whole district. You have a fine view at 
Mock-Beggar ; but we think this finer.” 

“Infinitely,” said Yetta, “And yet, how I 
love our own !” 

Ethel put her hand on the tall girl’s arm and 
gave it an affectionate press 

“Tam so glad you like it so much!” she said. 
“Tt isa kind of fetich with us—this view. We 
are silly enough to judge a little of people by 
their impressions of it. Sometimes they are so 
dull and wooden as not to see any special beauty 
in it.” 

“Tmpossible! They must indeed be wooden,” 
said Yetta. 

* And that you are not,” said Lanfrey. 

“{ hope not,” she laughed. 

“Has your father never spoken to you of this 
view ?” asked Lanfrey, not presaging the truth, 

“My father?” she repeated, with surprise. 
“Has he seen it ?—when ?” 

Brother and sister looked at each other. Yet- 
ta’s answer opened to them a vista they had not 
foreseen. It had never occurred to them that 
she knew absolutely nothing of her father’s 
history. 

“I thought he might,” said Lanfrey, dryly. 

To which Yetta answered with a quiet indiffer- 
ence that showed more and more clearly how 
things were: 

“He may. Ido not know. At all events, he 
has not spoken to me about it. But L will ask 
him to-day when I go home.” 

After a little more talk—a little more looking 
—the three turned back through the wood. The 
loveliest moments fly like soft-winged moths or 
radiant sunbirds ; the sweetest hour comes to an 
end like the sweetest flower; and Time, the cre- 
ator and destroyer of all things under heaven, 
goes on his way, strewed now with newly opened 
buds, and now with the corpses of dead Loves. 
Their hour had come to them, as to all others ; 
and they must go back from the gate of this Eng- 
lish paradise of peace to where the river should 
separate them once more. 

As they were going through the wood they met 
an elderly man in the leathern gaiters and fur 
cap of a game-keeper, carrying a gun and bag, 
trudging stolidly up the path. This was Jim 
Sherwood, on the lookout for poachers, vermin, 
and trespassers indiscriminately. He stopped to 
let the young people pass, and took off his fur 
cup, standing bareheaded the while. 

Lanfrey smiled and nodded to him good-hu- 
moredly, saying, “‘Good-day, Sherwood!” in a 
half-amused voice, for his deference was indeed 
unusual; and Ethel repeated her brother’s words. 

But monosyllabic, misanthropic, surly Jim 
Sherwood scarcely saw his master’s son. — All his 
rugged pent-up soul went out to Patty Carew’s 
granddaughter—that stately lily whereof the 
roots were planted in the mud and mire—that 
gracious queen of womanhood, with blood in her 
veins no honest country lass would share—Patty 
Carew’s granddaughter—and in some subtle way 
not unlike her, 

The blood gathered round Jim Sherwood’s 
heart till he was almost strangled and could 
scarcely breathe, As Yetta passed she looked 
at him with her large, divjne, and serious eyes, 
slightly bowed and faintly smiled. Her white 
dress brushed the bush against which he had 
pressed himself to let her go freely by. He felt 
as if he would like to break off the hallowed 
twigs over which her gown had been drawn, and 
keep them forever, as a devout Catholic keeps the 
sainted palm which the Pope has blessed. 

All this was rightfully hers. It was by the sin 
and shame of others that her father had not in- 
herited ;-and if her father, then would her part 
have been secure. She was his young mistress 
in the eye of God; though the cruel law of un- 
just man had placed others before her. But to 
him, carrying ever in his heart that secret love 
for her father’s mother, like a shrine hidden 
among the ruins—to him she was his own, ‘And 
it was to.do her honor—to show respect to her, 
not to these usurpers—that he doffed his cap and 
stood bareheaded as they passed. 

“Patty Carew’s granddaughter!” he said, as 
they went their way and left lim to his thoughts 
undisturbed. “She might have been mine, if 
things had gone as they should, and like had pair- 
ed with like—or she might have been my young 
mistress now, if Maurice Clinton had done what 
he ought, and made an honest woman of Patty 
afore he had made her a bad one.” 

“What a hard face that old man has, and yet 
there is something fine in it,” said Yetta, after 
they had passed and were well out of hearing. 

“Jim Sherwood? Yes, he is a strange old 
fellow,” said Lanfrey. ‘ Honest and faithful, 
but surly as a bear, We all think he has had 
some disappointment in early life. There must 
be something to account for his queer temper and 
lonely life.” 

* Poor old fellow !” said Yetta, sympathetically, 
and let the subject pass from her mind. 

She had skirted by the place where the secret 
founts of her life were hidden, but as uncon- 
sciously as a traveller who has crossed the grave 
of a murdered man; and no wandering spirit, no 
sympathy of thought, warned her that in Jim 











“her own—of which the source was so much more 





Sherwood, the Clinton game-keeper, she had 
touched the outside boundaries by which her own 
being was surrounded. 

Then the three parted, and Yetta promised to 
come back here to Heron’s Pool some day soon 
—perhaps, nothing interposing, this day week. 
And when she passed out of view, to Lanfrey, 
and to Ethel too, it was as if the sun had gone 
down and the night had come in its stead, 


Skasdiadipapuiancanivont 
CHAPTER XV. 
DIMLY FORESEEN. 

Yerra did not understand why she hesitated 
to tell her father where she had been and what 
she had done to-day. How much rather she 
would have kept silent! It seemed such an easy 
thing, when she was with the young Clintons, 
to say that she would ask her father about the 
view ; but now, when she was face to face with 
him, how strangely difficult it had become! How 
much rather she would have passed the whole 
thing by, and have confessed nothing beyond the 
simple fact of a row on the river—which he knew 
already. But she had never yet run her feet into 
the entangling net of deception and double-deal- 
ing, and she was not minded to begin. Still, it 
was an effort, and she was conscious of the cost. 

When they were seated at table—that meagre- 
ly furnished table, where a large appetite would 
have been a crime and would have created a fam- 
ine, and where even a healthy one was an incon- 
venience to its possessor—Yetta busied herself 
in futile scrapings of her slender mutton bone, 
while she said, with as much indifference as she 
could muster : 

““T saw that view to-day, father—that beautiful 
view from the park stile of Clinton. Do you 
know it?” 

Paston started visibly, and his pale face sud- 
denly became livid. Had she been looking at 
him she must have seen thcse signs of trouble, 
but at the moment she had enougii to do to hide 


obscure than was his. 

“ Yes?” he answered, after a pause—his assent 
a question, not an affirmative. “And how did 
you get there, child ?” 

“| rowed up to Heron’s Pool, and found two of 
the Clintons there—Miss Clinton and Mr. Lan- 
frey,” she answered. “And they asked me to 
land and go with them through the wood to see 
the view. SolIdid. I could not have landed if 
I had not been asked, for there is that board 
against trespassers just at the water’s edge. It 
looks so forbidding. Those boards about a place 
frighten me. I would never have them if I 
owned property.” 

She fownd it easier to talk as she went on, 
drawing the subject away from the central point 
and entangling it in a web of extraneous ideas. 

“IT do not want you to become too intimate 
with the Clintons,” said Paston, when she paused. 

That web was transparent enough to him; and 
as flimsy as transparent. A past-master in the 
knowledge of human nature, the tender subtleties 
of girl nature also were understood by him; and 
he saw through the little feint as clearly as he 
caught the trouble of the moment. He did not 
see into the real meaning of that trouble, but 
connected it with himself in the vague way of 
even acute people when preoccupied with fore- 
gone conclusions. 

“But could I have refused, father, when they 
asked me to land?” said Yetta, gently. 

“ Why did you go there at all ¥” he asked, sus- 
piciously, “It is too great a distance for you at 
any time; and in this hot weather it might be 
dangerous.” 

“The row all the way up the river is so lovely, 
and Heron's Pool is such a beautiful place!” an- 
swered Yetta. 

“ Yet you went right into the Clinton property !” 
he said, in a strange voice. It was as if he had 
accused her of a grave and wilful fault. 

She looked up at him, and their eyes for the 
first time met. His were dark, sharp, suspicious, 
full. of unconceaied distrust and uneasiness. 
Hers were a little darker too than in general; 
also full of uneasiness ; but with surprise under- 
neath their soft confession of something not quite 
square—and consequent pleading for pardou— 
which made them absolutely irresistible. 

“ Not right into it,” she said. ‘* The other side 
—the left side—of the pool is Mr. Standish’s, you 
know, and free to the public. The Clinton prop- 
erty begins only at the weir—I mean their ex- 
clusive right to the river, Only half of Heron’s 
Pool is theirs.” 

“Still, | do not want you to be too intimate,” 
he repeated, thinking to himself how well he 
knew every inch of the ground, and to whom be- 
longed the very rocks in the river, even the very 
moss ou that stone, almost like an island, which 
stood out at some little distance from the Five 
Oaks shore—that stone where the globe-flowers 
grew in spring and the rare sweet pyrola in sum- 
mer. “ Be careful,” he continued, -“ Do not let 
them think you want to know them. . It is they 
who must court vou. Remember that, child—they 
must court you, not you them !” 

“T do not think I could court any one, except- 
ing Mrs. Ellacombe,” she answered, with a smile 
“ But what am I to do, father? I promised to go 
again—perhaps this day week; they asked me, 
and as I had no reason for refusing, I said yes. 
What am I to do?” 

She said all this with a desperate effort. Never 
had she found speech so difficult, or the ordinary 
details of her daily life so like the confession of 
sin. 

“And they asked you? They proposed that 
you should go again and they would meet you ?” 
he then said. 

“Yes; Mr. Lanfrey and Miss Clinton.” 

“ Who is this Lanfrey ?” he asked, knowing as 
well as she could tell him. ‘The fair, slightly 
built man ?” 








(To BE CONTINUED.) 


Crochet Work-Basket. 
See illustration on page 236. 


Tur foundation for this basket is a crochet square 
worked with ecru macrameé twine. It is shaped by 
means of a crinoline steel or wire, which is closely 
wound with the same twine of which the basket is 
made, and is set around the inner edge. Two simi- 
lar steels, ten inches long, which are perforated at 
the ends, are fastened at opposite corners to form the 
handles, To stiffen the basket it is dipped repeat- 
edly in a thin solution of glue, being dried thorough- 
ly each time before the operation is repeated. Lastly 
it is coated with liquid bronze, and when dry is ready 
for trimming. A fold of dark red plush an inch and 
a half wide is laid around the inner edge. At each 
corner a cluster of leaves crocheted in olive chenille is 
set over the extremity of the handle, with a bunch of 
pompons hanging from it. The handles are wound 
with red chenille, and a rosette and pompons are placed 
at their intersection. Begin the crochet-work with a 
chain of 4 stitches, closed into a loop, and for the Ist 
round work 2 single crochet on each of the 4 chain. 
2d round.—Work 8 chain and a single on the next sin- 
gle Stimes. 3d round.—A slip stitch on the first chain ; 
* 2 single separated by 3 cliain on the middle one ot 
the 3 chain, 3 chain, a single on the middle one of the 
next 3 chain, 3 chain, pass 3, and repeat from * 3 times. 
4th round.—2 slip on the first 2; « a single on the mid- 
dle one of the 3 chain, 1 chain, 3 double crochet on the 
same stitch, 1 chain, a single on the same, 3 chain, a 
single on the middle of the next 3 chain, 3 double on 
the following single, a single on the middle of the next 
3 chain, 3 chain, pass 2; repeat 3 times from *. 5th 
round,.—3 slip on the first 3, * 2 single separated by 3 
chain on the next, 3 chain, a single on the middle ane 
of the following 3 chain, twice by turns 3 chain aud a 
single on the following 4th stitch, then 3 chain, pass ; 
repeat from *. 6th round.—2 slip on the first 2, * a sin- 
gle, 1 chain, 3 double, 1 chain, and a single on the next, 
twice by turns 3 chain and a single on the middle éne 
of the next 3 chain, then 3 double on the next single, 
twice by turns a single on the middle of the following 
: ain, and 3 chain, pass 3; repeat from *. Tth round. 

3 slip on the first 3, * 2 single separated by 3 chain 
on the next, 3 chain, 5 times by turns a single on the 
middie of the next scallop aud 3 chain, pass 4; repeat 
from *. 8th round.—2 slip on the first 2, « a single, 
1 chain, 3 doubie, 1 chain, and a single on the next, + 
3 chain, a single on the middle of the next 3 chain, 3 
double on the following single, a single on the middle 
of the next 3 chain ; repeat twice from + ; then 3 chain, 
pass 3; repeatfrom *. 9th round.—3 slip on the first 
3, * 2 single separated by 3 chain on the next, 3 chain, 
7 times by turns a single on the middle of the next 
scallop, and 3 chain, pass 4; repeat from «. 10th round. 
—2 slip on the first 2, * a single, 1 chain, 3 double, 1 
chain, and a single on the next, 3 chain, a single on 
the middle of the next 3 chain, + 3 chain, a single on 
the middle of the next 3 chain, 3 double on the follow- 
ing single, a single on the middle of the next 3 chain ; 
repeat twice from +; then 3 chain, a single on the 
middle of the next 3 chain, 3 chain, pass 3; repeat from 
*. 11th round.—Like the 9th, but work 4 slip instead 
of 3 at the beginning, and work 9 repetitions instead 

7. 12th-17th rounds.—Like the last 2 rounds by 




















of the 7. 
turns, but increasing as heretofore; in the 12th and 
16th new patterns will be formed at both sides of the 
middle patterns; in the 17th round work only 2 chain 
instead of 3, except in the widening at each of the cor- 
ners. 18th round.—% slip on the first 3, 3 chain, 2 dou- 
ble, with the uppermost loops of both worked off to- 
gether, on the same stitch with the preceding slip, + 
1 chain, a single on the next, 1 chain, 3 doubl®@ on the 
next single, but with the uppermost loops of the 3 
worked off together; repeat from *, and work an ad- 
ditional pattern on the middle stitch of the widening 
at each corner; at the close instead of 3 double work 
a slip on the 3d of the 3 chain at the beginning. 19th 
round.—Work by turns a picot and a single on the 
next single; for a picot work 4 chain and a short dou- 
bie on the first of them. For each of the chenille leaves 
that ornament the corners in groups make 9 chain, 
pass the last and work a single, a short double, and 5 
double ou the next 7,5 double on the following stitch, 
then 5 double, a short double, a single, and a slip along 
the other side of the chain. For the rosettes that head 
the leaves, which are crocheted in dark red chenille, 
make 4 chain, closed into a loop, work a single, 2 
chain, 4 treble, 2chain, and a single on each of the 4; 
along the inner edge of the same 4 chain work a single, 
1 chain, 2 double, | chain, aud a singie ov each, 


Spring Toilettes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 237, 


In the dress Fig. 1 the jacket and draped over-skirt 
are of Havana brown camel's-hair, over a skirt of dark- 
er brown plush. A narrow panel of brown surah is 
set into the right side of the skirt, and the long irregu- 
larly draped over-skirt is trimmed with a surah searf. 
The basque is bordered with plush, and opens widely 
on a full vest of the sural. 

The young girl’s dress shown in Fig. 2 is of blue 
cashmere. It has a straight peasant skirt, hung in 
broad pleats, with a revers of trise velvet at each side 
of the front. Between the revers is a tablier with a 
broad pleat on each side, crossed with ribbon straps 
and bows. The round waist has a plastron, collar, and 
epaulettes of frixé velvet, and crossed draperies of cash- 
mere On the front. 





ANSWHRS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. C. H.—Dull silk surah with crape is suitable for 
mourning, but satteen is too lustrous. White muslins 
and black and white ginghams are liked for house 
dresses in summer. Grenadine in the canvas patterns 
and very sheer nuns’ veiling are the lightest black fab- 
rics for summer, Use designs with lengthwise folds 
for a short figure. 

Damass#.—Use the damassé silk at the foot of the 
frout breadth and up the right side of the skirt. Then 
have a long surah apron next the pleats on the left 
side, and caught up high on the right to show the 
damasse. Put laced picces of the damasse below the 
open square neck and on the sleeves. 

Travercer.-—lake very few dresses with you when 
going to Europe, as you cau purchase there more eco- 
nomically. Have a blue or brown Cheviot dress with 
jacket. for travelling. Also wear a check ulster, and 
have a wrapper for use on the steamer, 

Bronzu.—The Ugly Girl Papers are published in one 
volume, which will be sent you from this office on re- 
ceipt of $1. 

Supsoriser.—Use blue diagonal for your entire suit 
for spring and summer, and get black watered or 
striped silk to combine with plain black silk. 

Exsir.--Get a basque and over-skirt of piece lace, 
either guipure or black French lace, or else écru net, 
to wear with your black and blue dresses. 

Miss M. A.—Get white Valenciennes net in the piece 
to make up with your cherry satin. 

O.p Sunsontsee.—Your ecru batiste can be need 
again, but should have écru satteen with it as a founda- 
tion, and poppy red or dark blue ribbon bows, 

Pueuriextry.—Match your checked surah, and re- 
model it to look like either of the house toilettes illus- 
trated on page.149 of Bazar No. 9, Vol. XTX. 

EvanGenine.—Get darker olive green watered silk, 
and make your cashmere dress like one illustrated on 
page 149 of Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIX., using silk for the 
vest and revers instead of velvet. 

H. B.—Folds of the material, braid, tape fringe, and 
dull jet passementerie are worn on Henrietta cloth 
when crape is left off. Use felt instead of the cloth 
for a bonnet. Eight yards of double-width cloth are 
required for a dress, or ten yards with a wrap. 

SriokLeRr.—Checks should be cashed as svon as prac- 
ticable. 

Susie R.—While we presume our advertisers to be 
responsible people, we cannot undertake to vouch for 
any one. Perhaps your letter did not reach the firm 
you mention. 

M. A. Y.—For all your questions as to wedding and 
card etiquette we refer you to Manners and Social 
Usages. 
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SPRING AND SUMMER WRAPS. 
See illustrations on first page. 

Turse graceful designs (for which we are in- 
debted to the courtesy of Messrs. Redfern) repre- 
sent the accepted styles for spring and summer 
wraps. The various new features in jackets are 
illustrated in the pointed revers, the loose front, 
and the military braiding on the single-breasted 
jacket. The braided mantle is intended for a 
dressy short wrap, and the long cloak with sling 
sleeves may be made up of caavas or lace for a 
handsome garment, or of mohair or pongee for 
general wear. 

Fig. 1.—Jacket with Porntep Revers. This 
close-fitting jacket shows the tendency to length- 
en coats, and illustrates the pointed revers intro- 
duced on garments ‘that are fastened by hooks 
and eves, omitting buttons altogether. Smooth 
cloths, tweed, or serges’ are preferred for these 
jackets in fawn, brown, or blue shades, with braid 
of a darker shade, or else black. The vine pat- 
terns are again very stylish for braiding. This 
braiding is repeated in the low English turban of 
the cloth, and serves as a border for the skirt, 
which is almost concealed by a long drapery or 
second skirt. 

Fig. 2.—Muvirary Jacket. This military jacket 
is used as an extra coat, or as a part of a cos- 
tume, and is very fashionable in dark blue, black, 
red, and fawn-colored cloth. The braiding is 
done in thick military cord, which is usually black, 
except for fawn and brown jackets, when dark 
red should be used. This coat fits the figure 
closely, and has a very high standing collar, with 
x fold of velvet inside of it and braiding on the 
outside. Soft turban of the same cloth, with black 
cord and a military pompon for trimming. 

Fig. 3.—Snort Mantie. This graceful man- 
tle is made of blue-gray India camel’s-hair, and 
is trimmed with blue velvet or cloth nearly cov- 
ered with silver braid. The trimming is in the 
V shape now so fashionable, and is coniined to 
the body of the garment, leaving the edges with- 
out a border, The square sleeves are set in next 
the middle forms of the back, and a space is left 
open on the tournure between the sleeves and the 
back. The gown of the same fabric has long low 
drapery, with a wide border of braid on the skirt. 

Fig. 4.—Loosk-rrontep Jacket. This jaunty 
jacket may be made as an independent garment, 
or else as the coat for a costume of similar mate- 
rial, such as bouclé, tweed, serge, or canvas wool 
goods. The garment illustrated is of navy blue 
homespun, with revers, collar, and cuffs of sear- 
let, white, and gold-striped woof. The back fits 
closely to the figure; the front is loose, falling 
open from the chest down; the side pockets are 
mere slits with the pocket set underneath. The 
skirt has three red stripes around it, and there is 
a red revers in the front drapery. Red or blue 
wool turban. 

Fig. 5.—Lone Cioak. This stylish long cloak 
is of black mohair canvas, with ai open lace-like 
design in small figures that disclose glimpses of 
a red satin lining. The fronts of the garment 
are smooth-fitting, and the whole fulness of the 
skirt is massed in shelving pleats attached to the 
two middle back forms. The sling sleeves are 
sewed on with the collar, cover the shoulders, 
and disappear in the seams next the back. Bias 
bands and large metal buttons are the only orna- 
ments. This garment is meant for a dressy cloak. 
The same design may be made up in light brown 
homespun, bourette cloth, gray mohair, or pon- 
gee, for a travelling wrap. 





THE STORY OF AGEE SANG 
LONG. 
By ANNA EICHBERG KING. 


OR a whole month I listened to the tinkle 

of the front-door bell in agony, and when 
footsteps shuffled up and down stairs and then 
out, I leaned back in my chair and laughed mirth- 
lessly at my own disappointment. I was a young 
doctor waiting for my first patient. 

Such was my despair because the neighborhood 
to a man refused to be cured at my hands that at 
Jast I ceased to keep up appearances even with 
my old landlady, Mrs. Macgruder. At-first. she 
was unmistakably overawed by my writing-desk, 
a very handsome skeleton, a couple of skulls, and 
a few hearts and livers in spirits which I kept on 
a shelf in my office. However, I had not been 
her lodger one week when she took an early op- 
portunity to tell me that she thought I was very 
young. 

Regarding me, as she did, as a medical infant, 
I longed to have her become horribly ill with a 
complication of disorders till then unknown to 
science, whereupon I, like a nineteenth-century 
knight-errant, would come to the rescue, save 
her, and earn her eternal gratitude. It is need- 
less to say that she continued in good health. 

Mrs. Macgruder dropped into my office at all 
hours, and on a certain late November afternoon 
she came in with an untimely feather duster, 
which she held over her head in an Oriental fash- 
ion while she subsided into my office chair, one 
fat hand spread over her fat person. From this 
shelter she favored me with sketches of the Mac- 
gruders, interspersed with sops of comfort. 

“T’ve been a-talking about you, sir. If you was 
my own I couldn’t think more about you. . I’ve 
that soft heart that I'd let you p’ison my best 
friend. It was only last night as Sally Maegru- 
der’s first cousin said as he'd be certain to have 
you, sir, if he was ill, He never was ill, he nev- 
er is ill, and next week he’s going to Texas to 
settle. But, lor’! he may break his neck twenty 
times afore that.” 

“ Mrs. Maegruder, I am sorry that I can’t enjoy 
your society any longer,” I said, with dignity, “ but 
I have a—a consultation.” 

“Dear me!” Mrs. Macgruder said, with a part- 
ing stab, “and you so young!” 

She vanished, and I stared hopelessly out of 








the dingy window. Fifty years ago the street 
was solidly respectable; to-day it is quite un- 
genteel. A few dying trees before the old houses 
displayed upon their sides cards proclaiming lodg- 
ings to let and table board at starvation prices. 
The bit of ground railed in before each house was 
fruitful now in broken bottles and bones. Here 
organ-grinders were welcome, and the inhabitants 
were generous to monkeys; itinerant street bands 
played here with redoubled vigor, for they were 
at home, and the garrets loved them. | I settled 
in this modest location thinking that this indeed 
might be called the foot of the ladder. 

Twilight crept on dull and gray, and the nar- 
row street was deserted. It was so still that I 
could faintly hear the tooting of the street band 
frozen into a garret, and it was growing so dark 
that the skeleton in the corner modestly wrapped 
himself in a shadow. Suddenly the door - bell 
rang, and for the first time in four weeks I 
paid no attention to its tinkle, and turned about 
half scared as some one knocked at my door, 
which opened, and a tiny figure crossed the 
threshold. I thought it was a child wrapped in 
its mother’s poor shawl, and I could not see her 
face at first for the hood about her head. The 
child dropped a series of courtesies, and then I 
noticed that she carried a great bundle in her 
arms. 

“The Agee Sang Long, sa,” said a thin, qua- 
vering voice, as one small hand pushed the hood 
aside, and I was startled to find the child to be 
a tiny Chinese woman, whose set and careworn 
face showed her to be at least sixty years old. 

For a moment I could only stare at the queer 
yellow flat countenance, with its snub-nose and 
a mouth like a pale slit between a long upper lip 
and a short chin. Coarse black hair fell across 
her bright black eyes, full not so much of intelli- 
gence as of a pathetic remonstrance. 

“And what can I do for you, Agee Sang Long ? 
Are you ill?” 

“] no ill, but he be. He a’ my companee, my 
on’y frien’, and he be so si’. I bring him to you, 
docto’, fo’ to makee well.” Whereupon she soft- 
ly undid the bundle and discovered, wrapped in- 
a warm shawl, a melancholy specimen of a cat. 
“T hab monee, docto’; I can payee ri’ off. You 
makee he well,” she ventured, wistfully, as I took 
the poor beast in my arms. 

It was humiliating to find that my first patient 
was a cat, but after a ‘month’s waiting even a cat 
was welcome. The poor thing was suffering from 
slow poison. I explained it learnedly, while Agee 
bobbed courtesies, and held one limp paw in her 
yellow hand. I administered a hopeless antidote, 
and then they prepared to go, the patient wrapped 
in his shawl, and cuddling up to that heathen 
breast. 

“He’ be a dolla’, sa,” said Agee Sang Long. 
“Me ha’ monee to payee you.” 

The blood rushed to my face. I couldn’t take 
a fee for a cat. 

“No, Agee, it’s all right,” I exclaimed, as if 
fees were no object. “Tl come round to-mor- 
row and see the patient.” I wished to cast dust 
in the eyes of Mrs. Macgruder. 

I watched her down the street, and my blood 
boiled as some ragamuffins tore after her, shout- 
ing “ Rat! rac!” As I turned away I saw some- 
thing glisten on my desk. It was a silver dollar 
that Agee Sang Long had left. 

The next day I hunted up No. 2 Paris Court, 
where my only patient lived. Paris Court. con- 
sisted of six shabby houses in the rear of front 
yards fullof remains. I groped my way through 
a decaying arbor to reach No. 2. I never saw 
houses look so ill at ease. They had once been 
respectable, if not opulent. This had been a 
suburb with fresh air, and a brook had trickled 
past; it was a dirty puddle now. Chestnut-trees 
had shaded the porches, and over the fences white 
and purple lilacs once blossomed in spring, and 
the snowball bushes on the grass plots blessom- 
ed with the crocuses and tulips. One-day, a-sus- 
picion crossed the houses that the town was creep- 
ing dangerously near, and a few months after they 
found themselves imprisoned by rows of dirty 
brick houses that shut-out sunlight and air. At 
first they clung to gentility, but when the trees 
died, and the bushes withered for want of air, 
and the lilacs were parched with the heat and 
dust, and when the pretty fence itself broke down 
under neglect, then they gave up pretending, and, 
like gentility when it at last gives up appearances, 
broke down worse than their neighbors. 

I stood in the dull, musty entry, and shouted, 
“ Agee Sang Long!” and I was about to repeat it 
when queer sounds proceeding from a room open- 
ing near by struck my ear. I knocked, and as no 
one heard me, I turned the door-knob and en- 
tered a poor little room, with the light of day 
creeping feebly through two small windows that 
were cross-barred by gnarled and stalky remains 
of ancient grape-vines on tumbling trellises. Ev- 
erything but two great wash-tubs was very dimin- 
utive, and, as I hastily noticed, scrupulously clean. 
But there was only one thing I distinctly saw. In 
the middle of the bare floor, on a wooden cricket, 


” 


stood a small rude pine box, and in it, surround- 


ed by winter-green, and about his neck a new rib- 
bon, lay my patient of yesterday. Beside the box 
crouched Agee Sang Long, her head against the 
box, and sobbing bitterly, and.on a chair at its 
foot stood a music-box, which cheerfully and mo- 
notonously rattled out “The Beautiful Blue Dan- 
ube” waltz. 

“ Agee! why, Agee Sang Long!” 

At the touch of my hand she looked up wit 
frightened eyes and haggard face. : 

“ Oh, docto’, he diee—he diee! Him all frien’ 
I hab,” she sobbed. “ Dey pizen him, and I hab 
no frien’ mo’.” 

Then she rose, with something of Oriental com- 
posure and politeness, and put her own grief mo- 
mentarily aside to attend to me. 

“Itis only a cat, Agee,” I suggested, awk ward- 
ly. “There are plenty of cats in the world; you 
will find pets enough.” 





She looked at me with patient wonder, and a 
spasm crossed her ugly face. 

“ Wha’ diee, diee. I lub no cat mo’.” 

All this time the air was rent with “The Blue 
Danube.” 

“Who poisoned your cat ?” I asked. 

“De peopl’ in de house. Dey ha’ me ’cos I 
Chinee. Dey wan’ me turn ou’ ob de house.” 

She said this with unflinching composure, She 
hardly pitied herself; it was all fatality. 

“ Do they ill-treat you ?” I asked, indignantly. 

“De man ob de house he drinkee, and when 
he drinkee he ha’ all Chinee. Dey try to pizen 
I. Dey pizen he.” She turned back and patted 
her dead friend. 

I looked at her aghast. All this persecution 
against a harmless, lonely creature in this nine- 
teenth century, as if, by the grace of God, we were 
in the Dark Ages! 

“ Are you all alone in the world ?” 

“Yes.” Not in pity at all; simply as a fact 
—a fatality. 

“Look here, Agee,” I said, as I left the room, 
“if these wretches annoy you in any way, come 
to me and I will see that we put a stop to it all.” 

As I turned into Paris Court I was so indig- 
nant that for a moment I forgot my own pressing 
cares. It was a very cold evening, and the sharp 
wind swept up all small objects and whirled them 
round the corners. I was going at a swinging 
pace, buried in wrath, when something came puf- 
fing up behind me and pressed against my legs 
with piteous whines. I looked down, and found 
it was adog. Suchadog! Never in my life had 
1 seen so pitiful a cur. Thin and lank, spindle- 
legged, and so emaciated that his ribs were all 
outside, and covered with a pink-white hide, he 
was a perfect albino of a dog. In race he was 
a terribly diluted bull-dog, and one pink eye gazed 
trustfully at me out of a black surrounding, the 
only bit ef color upon his ungainly person. He 
shivered and whined and waved an emaciated 
tail, and when I went on he followed me as close- 
ly as if he were an ancient retainer. I felt that 
he reflected discredit upon me, and I vainly en- 
deavored, by suggesting rats, to lure him into by- 
ways. 

When I reached Mrs. Macgruder’s I sneaked 
into the house, and left him whining and shiver- 
ing on the steps. I took off my overcoat in my 
office, and stirring the fire, sat down in its blaze. 
Unfortunately I heard that wretched dog howl 
outside, till at last I could bear it no longer, so 
I opened the door and let him in. He required 
no pressing invitation, but sat contentedly in the 
humblest place by the fire, and gazed at me with 
blinking eyes, his jaws open, and his tongue fine- 
ly displayed. If ever I saw a dog smile, that was 
the dog, and he beat the floor with his tail in a 
way I knew was meant to be complimentary and 
grateful. 

I don’t know why I thought of Agee Sang Long 
as I gazed into his melancholy eyes, but I felt in- 
stinctively that these two belonged together. So 
the next morning, after a breakfast such as he 
never dreamed of in all his wildest dog-dreams, I 
took him to my Chinese friend. She looked at 
us without surprise, and accepted him, when of- 
fered by me, as another bit of fatality. 

“He'll be company for you, Agee,” I urged, 
“and I shouldn’t be surprised if he were a good 
watch-dog.” This I remarked doubtfully, the 
ancient retainer having brought no reference as 
to character. Nor was his pedigree as exhibited 
in his countenance reassuring ;. but somehow he 
looked trustworthy, and instantly proved to be a 
dog of no prejudice by cuddling up to Agee and 
holding out a paw until the little woman took it 
in one of her hard-worked hands, 

“ Goo’ doggee,” she said, and looked gratefully 
into his pink eyes. : 

Whether it was instinct or a trick we never 


‘knew, but he was only happy when he could eud- 


dle up to some one with his paw in their hand. 
At night, when Agee’s work was done—she 
scrubbed, washed and ironed, and did chores for 
a living—she locked the door, and then she and 
her dog would sit by the fire, side by side, he 
with an affectionate paw in her left hand, while 
her right held, upside down, the breviary she 
could not read. 

Beside them on a chair, so close that none of 
its delicious strains could be lost, the music-box 
ground out “ The Beautiful Blue Danube,” Agee 
listening reverently. This music-box was her 
joy. After years of toil she saved twenty dol- 
lars, and, not without deep reflection, she spent 
ten in a burial plot—for she longed to rest peace- 
fully in death, she who in life had been so tossed 
about; the rest she invested in this precious 
music-box, It is unnecessary to say that she 
was cheated, for it is the privilege of civilization 
to get the better of heathens. However, she list- 
ened to“ The Beautiful Blue Danube” and “ Comin’ 
through the Rye” with profound joy, heathendom 
and Christendom battling in her breast sometimes 
when she yearned to consider the music-box as 
something divine. But Christendom conquered, 
for she was a Christian. 

Years and years ago she was converted, and 
every Sunday morning she trotted to the cathe- 
dral with her prayer-book that she could not read 
clasped to her Chinese breast, and as surely as 
the martyrs of old she suffered persecution on 
the way. The people frightened her, but partic- 
ularly the children, and she only felt safe and at 
peace kneeling on the stone floor, with her head 
bowed on her breast, and her yellow hands fold- 
ed humbly. Then-it seemed to her as.if she were 
not so very different from the-people about, To 
be-sure, they would edge away, and sometimes, in 
the ineval of prayer, a hard Irish face glared 
contemptuously at-her, but she expected no bet- 
ter. There was peace here in the light of the 
gleaming candles on the high altar, and the sup- 
light falling through the beautiful gold and scar- 
let windows, out of which people with kind, divine 
faces looked down upon their poor sister, not clad 
in scarlet and gold and azure, but ugly and for- 





saken, and yet not so far removed from them, as 
God sees men and their deeds and suffering. 

Forty years before, a Salem sea-captain brought 
her over from China as nurse to his little child, 
and somehow she stranded on civilization, and 
never returned to her Celestial Kingdom. She 
was utterly alone in the world, not a woman of 
her race in any place around, and society was 
banded against her. The ladies of Irish extrac- 
tion who took in washing and scrubbed perse- 
cuted her for daring to do the same. They did 
her all the mischief they could, and succeeded in 
all but killing her. Ill-smelling powders were 
thrown into her room, gunpowder was put in 
her coal, and water on her fire-wood; her cat 
was poisoned, and a sick sparrow she saved from 
wind and weather was freed from its cage and 
flew away. She did not complain, she did not 
think of revenge, and—oh, for the narrow-mind- 
edness of such a wretched Chinese !—she saved 
the life of the worst little ruffian who persecuted 
her. 

It seemed as if Agee Sang Long turned the tide 
of my ill-luck, for from that day patients began 
to drop in slowly, and so it was a week or two 
before I saw her again. She was such a frail 
creature, full of rheumatism, and she had a heart 
trouble which I felt was serious. 

It was a glorious December afternoon when [ 
stepped briskly into Paris Court to inquire after 
Agee and our mutual friend, to whom she had 
given the extraordinary name of Mowa. I felt 
that life was worth the living. I had had a run 
of two patients, one of whom I distinctly re- 
member was a considerate coal -heaver, whose 
skull was temporarily damaged by a brother in 
trade. 

I stepped into Paris Court, just concluding that 
the world was a beautiful and satisfactory place 
to live in, when a creature crossed the sunshine 
like a ragged shadow, and stood in my path—a 
woman like a night-hawk, a bird of illomen. A 
pale, sullen face, framed by rough red hair half 
hidden by a rusty shawl, looked into mine. She 
was a ruin of cheap finery and some good looks, 
and she was young. As I opened the gate of 
No. 2 this woman came up behind me. 

“Are you going in there?” she asked, and 
hesitated. 

I turned, and her worn eyes held mine. 

“Yes. Can I do anything for you?” 

“For me? Yes.” Then she added, with un- 
expected violence: “No, you can do nothing. 
God couldn't help me.” 

I turned from her. 

“Wait,” she cried. ‘“ There’s a Chinese woman 
down there—lives there. You know her? Is she 
kind or is she cruel ?” 

“She is a good woman,” I replied, surprised, 
“and she is very kind.” 

“She ought to be bad; the world is bad to 
her,” the girl muttered. 

“She is better than many a Christian. What 
do you want of her?” I asked, peremptorily. 

“If she were no better,” the woman said, with 
a mirthless laugh; and without answering my 
question, but with a strange, searching look out 
of those worn eyes that had seen awful things, 
she turned and shuffled away, a blot on the sun- 
shine. 

I opened Agee’s door, deep in thought, when, 
to my amazement, I heard the cry of a baby. 

“ Why, Agee Sang Long!” I cried. For there 
she sat on her accustomed cricket near the stove, 
and she held a baby in her arms, Mowa sat be- 
fore her, thrusting an unheeded paw nearly into 
her face, and devoured by jealousy, and, as usual, 
the music-box was spinning out “ The Beautiful 
Blue Danube.” As [ looked at the baby [ thought 
I had never seen so patient a little creature be- 
fore. It was a baby with a past, and it had known 
trouble. Though it was enveloped in an ancient 
shawl of Agee’s, it was unmistakably a beggar. 
But it was appreciative, and liked music, for it 
smiled at the music-box with a strange, Sphinx- 
like expression in its clear eyes, as if it could 
have told strange things had it so willed. But 
the most extraordinary sight was Agee herself, 
for she was laughing, and it was the first time I 
saw her express an emotion of mirth. There was 
no merriment in her eyes, but her mouth was wide- 
ly distended, exhibiting gums and tongue and 
teeth to full advantage. 

No sooner did she see me than she struggled 
to her feet, the baby nearly capsizing her. 

“Him mine!” she cried in triumph. “Him 
lef’ at de doo’ las’ nigh’. Lookee, docto’; him 
nice babee.” 

She put him in my arms as if she were con- 
ferring a favor, then gazed joyously at us both, 
while the neglected Mowa rubbed against me 
with a pathetic desire to be noticed. I looked 
into the poor baby’s eyes, and vaguely thought, 
“T have seen those eyes before.” Then of a sud- 
den it all flashed across me, and I saw again the 
woman whose worn eyes, full of a bad past, had 
held mine. Now I understood. 

“Shall you send him to the Orphans’ Home, 
Agee ?” I asked. 

“Me keepee babee,” she answered, with some 
reproach. “Me workeefor babee. Me hab monee. 
Me makee a gen’leman ob babee.” 

The future gentleman becoming a bit restless 
with me, he stretched out two soft arms to be 
taken by Agee. Never shall I forget the joy and 
pride with which she received him. 

“Him my babee!” she cried, enraptured, hug- 
ging him tight. For the first time in forty years 
a human creature showed her love; a creature 
weaker than herself clung to her for protection, 
and the mother instinct that nature gives even to 
a poor Chinese made her strong and happy. 

When I left them Agee was again sitting on 
her cricket, rocking the baby to sleep, and sing- 
ing to it some unearthly song, of Chinese origin 
probably. Mowa’s head had found a resting- 
place on her lap, and he kept time with his tail. 
Ah! she was a different person now, Agee Sang 
Long. She had an object in life. 
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How hard she worked to make both ends meet! 
She denied herself everything to buy warm cloth- 
ing for the baby, and she gave Mowa a bite when 
she was very hungry herself. Her rheumatism 
was bad, and she had queer pains inside, as she 
told me; but that could not mar her great content. 

She who had always been so lonely and deserted 
noticed now that, when she left the house, a wild, 
wan creature appeared suddenly and dogged her 
steps. Agee imagined that this person desired 
to speak to her, so she would linger on her way 
to give her a chance; but the other only retreat- 
ed in haste, her poor rags fluttering in the chill 
air. 

“She be a unfotnit lady,” Agee said, with 
much delicacy, describing her to me. 


It was Christmas-time, and Agee Sang Long, 
being a person of family now, determined to cel- 
ebrate the day. She worked harder than ever, 
supposing that were possible, and though the rhen- 
matism was very bad, it could not subdue her. 
On Christmas Eve, after she had serubbed and 
washed all day, she came home through the hea- 
vily falling snow, and proceeded to scrub her own 
floor until it shone. She washed the baby, and 
then she turned Mowa into a monument of soap- 
and-water wretchedness. Having arrayed herself 
in her poor best, she made the baby fine, tied him 
into a chair for safety, then turned him tempora- 
rily around, with his back to the Christmas sur- 
prise in store. 

Mowa whined and was restless. He sniffed at 
the window and growled at the door, but Agee did 
not notice him, 

At last her surprise was complete. She clapped 
her hands and laughed ; then limped to the baby, 
caught him in her arms, gave him a great hug as 
a Christmas present for herself, and turned him 
about so that the whole glory burst at ouce upon 
his blinking eyes. 

The baby crowed with jov, and Mowa barked. 
Agee Sang Long laughed until the tears stood: in 
her black eyes and rolled down her furrowed face. 
Such a Christmas tree! It stood in a flower-pot, 
and was nearly two feet high, and nine little can- 
dles made it a scene of extraordinary brilliancy 
And that wasn’t all. On one branch hung a col 
lar for Mowa, and on the other a rattle and a 
rubber elephant for the baby, while three ginger- 
bread men leaned unsteadily and sadly against 
the branches, as if they rather suspected what 
fate had in store for them. 

Mowa, much protesting, was decorated with the 
new collar, the baby swung the rattle and clutech- 
ed the elephant, and the music-box played * The 
Beautiful Blue Danube.” Then Agee sat down 
on her cricket with the baby in her arms, while 
Mowa, in front of her, looked fondly into her vel- 
low face, and then they proceeded to eat the gin- 
gerbread men, each after his own fashion. 

Mowa stopped in his gingerbread feast to turn 
to the window and growl. Discovering that the 
source of gingerbread men had run dry, he ran 
toward the door and growled, then trotted back 
to Agee, looked at her, wagged his tail,and ran 
back toward the door. There he sat down on his 
launches, with a look upon his mongrel coun- 
tenance plainly declaring that he had no opinion 
of the human kind. 

There was a hesitating knock at the door, un 
heeded except by Mowa; then the door opened, 
and a woman crossed the threshold 





a terrible 
woman, like a blight and a curse. Her rags were 
powdered with snow, and she shook with cold, 
bat her eyes only rested on the child in Agee’s 
arms, 
she turned to Agee with but half-suppressed vio- 
lence in her pale face. 


It was a wild, hungry, jealous gaze, and 


“T am cold; let me come in,” she said, harshly. 

The candles on the tree flickered and blew out 
in the gust of icy wind sweeping across the thresh- 
old, the lamp on the chimney smoked and burn- 
ed dark, the dog sniffed uneasily at the stranger, 
and even the baby turned away from her with in- 
stinctive fear. 

A white rage filled the woman’s face as the 
little Chinese patted the frightened child and 
tried to restore his equanimity by a sight of the 
elephant. His sobs grew fainter and fainter, and 
then she put him on the floor, where he lay dou- 
bled up, trying to find comfort in his toes. Then 
she went toward the woman, who still stood by 





the open door. 

“Come in and you ge’ warm, you poo’ ooman,” 
she said, kindly, and touched her ragged shawl. 

The woman shrank away with aversion, but 
she came in the room nevertheless. 

“T no do you harm,” Agee Sang Long said, 
sadly, feeling the aversion to which she was accus- 
tomed. 

The woman sank down on a chair by the stove, 
and her eyes only looked at the child. 

* Le’ me dry yoo shawl,” Agee ventured, hum- 
bly. 

““ Leave me alone,” the other interrupted, shak- 
ing her rough head, from which the shawl had 
fallen. 

“Sal I gib oo a cup of tea?” Agee persisted. 
“Tty warmee oo.” 

The woman turned on her in a frenzy. 
me alone, you rat; I hate you.” 

Agee Sang Long shrunk back, more in dismay 
than terror. She looked at the woman with 
deprecating reproach, then stooped and took the 
baby in her arms, as if to assure herself of some 
human love. Mowa the faithful crept close to 
her and held out his paw; and so the three 
stood together in the shadow of the extinguished 
Christmas tree, and gazed wistfully at their ene- 
my. é 

Some strong feeling was evidently at work in 
the woman. “Let me take tlie child,” she cried, 
with sudden passion. 

“He be ’faid,’ Agee Sang Long implored, 
clasping the little one tighter to her breast. 

‘'Fraid of his mother!” the woman shrieked, 
threw herself upon the poor creature, and tried 
to tear the child out of her grasp. 





“ Leave 











“ Don’, goo’ ooman; he’s so li’le babee; he 
‘ffaid,” Agee urged, trying to shelter the poor 
thing. 

“You wretch! you heathen wretch!” the wo- 
man screamed. “ Dare to keep him from me!” 
And the next instant she had him in her arms, 
and hugged and kissed him with half-mad pas- 
sion. ‘I can’t live without him. I gave him up 
because we were starving,” she cried, wildly. 
“ And so I left him at your door. But they told 
me here in the house that you were teaching him 
your dirty Chinese ways. But you sha’n’t have 
him,” she cried, spurning with her foot Agee 
Sang Long, who kneeled before her clasping the 
ragged skirts with piteous hands. 

“Leave him to me, dea’ unfotnit lady,” she 
cried, the tears streaming down her face. “ Lib 
wid me an’I workee for oo till I diee. But 
leave him. Him all I ha’ in dis wi’ worl’.” 

“Td rather he’d die with me.” 

She turned, and the baby in her arms struggled 
out of the shawl and held out his arms to his 
Agee Sang Long. As if that culminated the 
creature’s fury, she thrust the child back, and, 
with a cruel blow, flung Agee Sang Long to the 
floor, and vanished into the night. 


A couple of hours later I came down Paris 
Court, for I had promised Agee to look at her 
tree, but I was belated. As I turned into the 
court, the snow beating against my face, a dog 
bounded up toward me, whining. It was Mowa. 
“ Why, old boy, what is it?” I asked, trying to 
pat his blunt head. But he escaped, ran for- 
ward, looked back to see if I was coming, and 
never stopped until I stood in the doorway of 
the familiar room. 

In the middle of the floor I saw by the light 
of the dim lamp an undistinguishable heap that 
filled me with sudden terror and pain, though I 
knew that it was only a poor little Chinese. I 
knelt down and lifted her unconscious head, then 
laid the frail little figure on the bed. It was so 
hard to bring her back to life, and I was almost 
despairing, when suddenly her eyes opened, and 
she looked across my shoulder at the open door, 
where a wan-looking woman stood with a baby 
in her arms. I recognized both, and I under- 
stood. 

A flicker of joy crossed Agee’s face as she saw 
the baby. Without a word I rose, took the child 
from its mother, and placed its soft cheek against 
Agee’s. 

I turned to the woman. “ Behave yourself, or 
leave the room,” I said, sternly, “ for you are in 
the presence of death.” 

“Tam sorry now,” she muttered, uneasily. “T 
did her wrong.—You see I’ve come back. I 
didn’t think I hurt you so bad when you fell.” 

“Did she hurt you, Agee?” I asked, gently. 
I saw that the poor forsaken creature was dying 
of the heart-disease that I feared, but evidently 
it had been brought on by some great shock. 

“Oh, no, no!” Agee Sang Long murmured, and 
laid her face against the baby’s and touched its 
soft cheek with her lips. “She do me goo’, for 
she his mudder, poo’ unfotnit lady.” 

She became dimly conscious that a faithful 
paw was stretched up to her; she groped to- 
ward it with one weak hand, then turning toward 
the baby with a contented smile, she fell asleep, 
to awaken in a land where men are equal before 
God. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
XIII. 

S° much excellence has been claimed for mac- 
bW aroni as a food that the readers of the Bazar 
will doubtless welcome a variety of recipes for 
cooking it. While it was still a comparatively 
infrequent dish upon American tables two cu- 
linary errors were so often repeated in treating it 
that they became so stereotyped as to find their 
way into some quite good cookery books. The 
Bazar is nothing if not aegurate: consequently 
it must be insisted from the outset that Italians 
probably know how to cook macaroni better than 
any other people; therefore their methods will 
be followed. Setting aside all suggestions about 
washing or soaking macaroni, if it seems at all 
dusty wipe it with a dry towel: let no water touch 
it except that which is actually boiling. Have ready 
a large saucepan of salted boiling water, plunge 
the macaroni into this—a quarter of a pound will 
make a good dishful—and boil it steadily until it 
softens ; it must not boil to a soft paste, but only 
until a bit can easily be pinched off with the 
fingers. The length of time required for boiling 
will vary with the size of the macaroni; vermi- 
celli will cook in three or four minutes, spaghetti 
in from eight to ten, mazzini or ribbons in 
about fifteen, and the large tubes in twenty min- 
utes. A little margin of time is called for by the 
age of the macaroni; if it is old and very dry, the 
time may be lengthened. When the macaroni is 
tender enough to break under gentle pressure, it 
should be drained, thrown into a large panful of 
cold water, or held under the cold water faucet in 
a colander until the little tubes are quite free 
from the glutinous coating extracted by boiling, 
and lie separately in the dish; the macaroni will 
then be ready to drain from the cold water, and 
finish according to any given recipe. Inferior 
macaroni assumes a white, pasty appearance, and 
splits during cooking; the good sorts keep their 
form and color. 

Italians always dress macaroni with several 
sauces or different kinds of cheese, so sugges- 
tions are offered for the simplest forms of white, 
brown, and tomato sauces, to be used when there 
is not time to follow the elaborate recipes given 
in some cookery books. For the white sauce 
the foundation is the white rouz so often referred 
to in this series. Both this and the brown roux 
can be made in quantity, and put down in jars 
or glasses ready for instant use. The quantity 
required to thicken a pint of sauce is a heaping 
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tablespoonful each of butter and flour, stirred 
constantly over the fire until they bubble; to 
make the sauce, stir gradually into the rour a 
pint of boiling water and a palatable seasoning 
of salt aud pepper. The basis for all brown 
sauces is brown roux, which is a tablespoonful 
each of butter and flour stirred over the fire un- 
til it is light brown, before the pint of boiling wa- 
ter and the salt and pepper are added. If the 
flour is thoroughly dried before the fire and the 
butter clarified before making the rowz, it will 
keep unchanged for months. Butter is clarified 
by melting it with gentle heat, and then carefully 
straining it free from all sediment. Any good 
brown gravy can be used for macaroni. The 
plainest tomato sauce is made by mixing a cup- 
ful of fresh or canned tomatues, which have been 
stewed, with half a pint of either white or brown 
sauce, or with any good gravy. A more elabo- 
rate tomato sauce of delicious flavor can be made 
by stewing a can of tomatoes with half a cupful 
each of sliced carrot and turnip, a small onion 
or a clove of garlic sliced, a teaspoonful each of 
broken bay-leaf, whole pepper-corns, and salt, a 
dozen cloves, a stalk of celery or a few green 
leaves, a sprig of any sweet herb except sage, a 
little parsley, and a tablespoonful of either white 
or brown rouz ; all these ingredients are to be 
simmered together until they are tender enough 
to rub through a sieve with a pptato-masher. 
If the sauce thus made is thicker than necessary, 
it may be thinned with broth or water, and sea- 
soned acceptably before it is used. 

The plainest Italian dish of macaroni is the 
farmer’s dish, which is boiled macaroni heated 
with onions, peeled, sliced, and fried tender in oi! 
or drippings. Palermo macaroni is first boiled, 
and then simmered for half an hour with a quarter 
of a pint each of brown and tomato sauce, and an 
ounce of grated Parmesan cheese to a quarter of 
a pound of spaghetti. Macaroni with Parmesan 
is boiled, heated with one or more sauces, so that 
it is mdist but not sloppy, then turned out on a 
hot dish, sprinkled plentifully with grated Par- 
When the 
cheese is heated with the macaroni it becomes 
slightly stringy. A more elaborate dish is made 
with the addition of meat. Use about a pound 
of beef without bone; cut the fat in small dice, 
put it into the saucepan with a small onion peel- 
ed and sliced, and fry until the onion is brown; 
then add half a pint each of sliced or canned to- 
matoes and Malaga wine, half a dozen mushrooms, 
and enough boiling water to cover the beef ; sea- 
son the sauce highly with salt and pepper, and 
cook it gently until it will easily pass through a 
sieve after the beef is taken up; heat boiled mac- 
aroni in this sauce, and then serve it. The beef 
may be used for some other dish, or cut in small 
bits and put with the macaroni. Two or three 
years ago a dish of macaroni cooked with claret 
was quite the favorite at one of our best restau- 
rants, and tle secret of its preparation was guard- 
ed for some time. 


mesan cheese, and served at once. 


The sauce was made by brown- 
ing an onion, peeled and sliced, in two table- 
spoonfuls of butter; then a tablespoonful of flour 
was stirred in and browned; after that half a can 
of tomatoes, a head of celery chopped, a blade of 
mace, ten whole cloves, and a pint of stock or 
broth were added, and the sauce simmered for half 
an hour; at the expiration of the half-hour the 
sauce was strained and poured over a pound of 
boiled spaghetti, together with a pint of claret; 
the spaghetti was set over the fire to heat, a quar- 
ter of a pound of grated Parmesan was stirred 
with it, and then it was ready to serve. This re- 
cipe makes a large platterful of macaroni; when 
less is required, the recipe must be divided pro- 
portionately, 

Naples spaghetti is boiled, and then heated 
with enough tomato sauce to moisten it, and just 
before serving it a tablespoonful of butter and 
two of grated Parmesan cheese are stirred well 
through it. Fideilini, which is simply vermicelli 
dried straight, is heated with the butter, cheese, 
and a little salt, making an excellent dish. 

Leghorn macaroni is boiled, moistened with 
white sauce and the above-mentioned proportion 
of butter and grated Parmesan ; it is stirred over 
the fire until the cheese melts, and is then poured 
out on a hot dish and covered with hot tomato 
sauce. 

Calabrian macaroni is boiled, and served on a 
hot dish with layers of grated Parmesan cheese 
and tomato sauce, the macaroni being first made 
very hot, with enough sweet butter to moisten it. 
The sauce is made by frying an onion, peeled and 
sliced, in an ounce of butter until it is yellow, 
then adding a quarter of a pound of ham, chopped, 
a bouquet of herbs, a quart of peeled tomatoes, 
and a pint of broth or water; season the sauce 
with salt and pepper, simmer it for a half-hour, 
and then rub it through a sieve with a potato- 
masher, The bouquet of herbs is made by tying 
a sprig of any sweet herb except sage, a dozen 
cloves and pepper-corns, a blade of mace, and a 
bay-leaf in the middle of a little bunch of parsley. 

The Spanish method of cooking macaroni, like 
many other Spanish dishes, calls for fresh pork 
Two pounds of lean pork are boiled for three 
hours in water with a tablespoonful of salt; the 
meat is then taken up,and a pound of macaroni 
boiled in the broth until tender, with two large 
tomatoes and a smali red pepper. While the 
macaroni is boiling, force-meat balls are made of 
a quarter of a pound of lean fresh pork chopped 
fine, a clove of garlic, a small onion, a tablespoon- 
ful of parsley, all chopped very fine, seasoned 
with salt and pepper, and formed into little balls 
by mixing in a raw egg; the force-meat balls are 
fried brown, after being rolled in flour. They are 
added to the macaroni when it is tender, together 
with a quarter of a pound of cheese grated, and it 
is then served either with or without the boiled 
pork. 

The different kinds of macaroni are used in 
soups, after being first boiled in salted boiling 
water and washed in cold water. For the various 
dishes of macaroni the lengths of paste are cook- 











ed without being broken; even if they are longer 
than the saucepan, the paste softens quickly under 
the action of boiling water, and curls down into 
the water. Expert macaroni eaters take up the 
unbroken lengths to eat, but they can easily be 
divided with the fork. 

If any of these methods are followed, the result 
will prove far more acceptable than the solid 
mass of sticky paste that is too often set upon 
American tables, to the utter confusion of appe- 
tite and digestion. 

The attention of the reader is called to a neces- 
sary correction. In No. XL. of this series, pub- 
lished in the Bazar of March 27, the recipe is giv- 
en for Mrs. Clinton Locke’s white custards. The 
second line of the recipe reads, “‘ Beat the four 
whites of egg to a stiff froth’; it should read, 
“Stir the four whites a moment,” ete. If the 
whites are beaten before the cream is added to 





them, they may rise to the surface of the custards 
in baking, leaving the lower portion liquid. If 
after the whites of egg, sugar, and hot cream 
are mixed together they do not seem perfectly 
smooth, the custard may be strained before it is 
putinto cups. In making these custards in cook- 
ing lessons very fine powdered sugar is used, be- 
cause it dissolves quickly; the sugar and whites 
are stirred together for a moment, the hot cream 
is then mixed with them until the sugar is entirely 
dissolved, and the custard is baked in small cups 
set in a pan of water, with a thick paper over 
them. 





Cushion.—Open Embroidery on Cloth. 


See illustrati 





n page 236. 


Tur outer covering for this oblong feather cushion 
has a ground of terra-cotta cloth. The top of the cush- 
ion itself is covered with salmon pink satin, which 
shows through the interstices in the embroidery of the 
upper cover. Two pieces of cloth twenty-four inches 
long and half a yard wide are required for the outer 
cover. One of these is decorated with embroidery in a 
large Renaissance design. The outlines of the design 
having been traced on the cloth, they are closely sew- 
ed over in button-hole stitch with silk, and along the 
inner edge of the button-hole s row of tinsel 
is sewed down. The surfaces of the figures are filled 
in with various fanciful embroidery stitches in silk and 
gold. When the embroidery is completed, the ground 
is cut away between the outlines, On one side of the 
cushion the edges of the cloth are notched, and all the 
sides are edged with cord and laced together. On the 
notched side the points meet and are tacked together, 
and underneath a puff of satin is set on the cushion, 
and drawn out between the points. A cluster of tas- 
sels is set at each of the opposite points. 











Parasols and Umbrellas.—Figs. 1-3. 


See illustrations on page 236. 


Sevrrat new sun and rain umprellas are illustrated 
in these three groups. Fig. 1 comprises a striped um- 
brella, black and grayish-blue stripes, with a carved 
stick that terminates in a chased silver knob; a dark 
green silk umbrella, with a polished natural wood 
stick tipped with metal; and a third, a novelty in the 
way of a travelling umbrella, of brown silk, with a 
handle and top which can be unscrewed in the manner 
shown in the illustration, and folded, by means of a 
spiral spring inside, for greater convenience in packing. 
The group Fig. 2 includes a beige-colored silk parasol 
with a border of brown stripes; the carved handle is 
tipped with a moss-agate ball; a dark blue satin mer- 
veilleux parasol which has an ebonized stick with a 
crutch handle and a chenille pompon; and a black silk 
umbrella with a bevelled stick that ix tipped with a 
large metal ball. roup of four dark silk umbrellas 
is represented in Fig. 3. One of these has for a handle 
a grotesque head carved in ivory; another bas a natu- 
ral wood stick with a crutch handle with incised orna- 
mentation; of the two on the left, one has a ring 
handle with carved arabesques, and the other has an 
ivory knob decorated with a carved lizard. 
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Embroidery Designs from the South 
Kensington Royal School of Art 
Needle -Work.—Figs. 1-13. 


In this page of illustrations we have to notice 
various articles on which different members of 
the Royal School of Art Needle-Work have lav- 
ished their taste and skill. In their magie hands 
the most prosaic and homely objects become ar- 
These tasteful 
little articles, Figs. 1 and 2, are merely ordinary 


tistic ornaments for our walls, 


furniture or clothes brushes, which, instead of 
being relegated to the housemaid’s closet, may 
now be hung up, ready to the hand of a notable 
woman, on the wall, 

The case of Fig. 1 is made of peacock blue 
Roman satin, mounted on strong eard-board. On 
this are worked sprays of pomegranate in natural 
colors, crewels being used for the leaves, whilst 
the fruit is worked in cunningly mingled shades 
of silk; the turned-over points are of peacock 
blue plush, and the handle and base of the brush 
are also adorned with a loose covering of plush; 
the case is finished off with cord round its edge, 
and arranged in a tuft of loops at the top by 
which to attach it to the wall 

Fig. 2 is another of these brush cases mounted 
in the same manner, but this one is of dark erim- 
son Roman satin and plush; the conventional 
flowers and leaves are worked in feather stitch 
with crewels and outlined with Japanese gold 
thread, the lights alone being marked by some 
stitches of silk skilfully piaced in the centres of 
the flowers. 

These pretty and fanciful little articles are sure 
to meet with approval, because they cannot be 
regarded as comparatively useless as 80 many 
“fancy” ornaments really are. 

Figs. 8, 4, and 5 are hand-bags. The lower 
square part of the bag is made of plush or velvet, 
while the soft pouch at the top, which is drawn 
up with strings, is of silk or satin of the same 
color, although it may 


ve of a darker or lighter 
shade to harmonize with the embroidery on the 
lower part. 
tached sprigs or a single larger spray. 


The decoration consists of small de- 
In Fig. 3 
seattered sprigs of “ love-in-a-mist” are worked 
in silks of pale gray-blues and greens on a dark 
slate-colored ground. Fig. 4 has a ground of ol- 
ive-toned brown velvet, with the spray of asters 
with which it is ornamented worked in natural 
tints. The ground might also be of a low-toned 
green harmonizing with the hue of the leaves. A 
trailing vine of honeysuckle and a bee are em- 
broidered on the claret-colored ground of Fig. 5. 
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Fie. 3.—HAND-BAG,—LOVE- 
IN-A-MIST DESIGN. 


with a silk fringe across the bottom,and 
with cord elsewhere, It is hung by a 
cord fastened at the upper corners. 

In Figs. 8 and 9 we come to one of 





Fig. 8§—WHITE CHIP INDIAN rina : 
BASKET.—SUNFLOWER DuSIGN. Fic. 10.—FENDER STOOL. 


the principal features of the late ex- 
hibition. There is a wonderful show 
of baskets in all manner of shapes, 
sizes, and variety of workmanship. 
Fig. 8 is one of the quaint white 
chip baskets made by the North 
American Indians, and on it is a 
large and boldly designed spray 
sunflowers. This is first worked 
solidly on linen in natural-colored 
crewels, then cut out and applied 


to the basket. 


Fig. 9 is, however, the favorite ; 
it is one of the “seg” or green 
rush baskets; its style of decora- 
tion is most original and effective, 
and is a pet specialty of the Royal 
School of Art Needle-Work. The 
large butterfly is of velveteen, but- 
ton-holed round with gold filoselle ; 
the veins are in gold couching 
silk ; large spots of pale blue or red 
are added, and the whole stiffened 
with bonnet wire and attached to 
the basket, which is then finished 
off with handsome bows of dark 
blue silk, These baskets are strik- 
ingly ornamental as well as useful 
articles for a room, and are intend- 
ed for either work or waste-paper. 

Fig. 10 is a very novel article of 
furniture in its shape and appear- 
ance, It isa fender stool mounted 
on an ebonized frame with legs. 
The one from which the drawing 
is taken is of peacock blue cloth ; 
the flowers are solidly worked and 
shaded in pale blues, and the 
leaves in a somewhat lighter style 
are feather-stitched in olive green 
crewels, the centres of the flowers 
being filled up with French knots 
of deep gold-color. All these arti- 
cles are worked and mounted witha | 
taste and skill which leave nothing 


to be desired, and which will dee ~ wr —. 2a =) —~s 
servedly increase the world-wide - ao 
fame which the Royal School of Art a 





Fig. 11.—MILKING 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Fig. 6 is a specimen wall-pocket, 
of dark red plush, lined with 
red satin. The design of pink 
roses on the front is work- 
ed solidly in natural-colored 
silks. Another style of wall- 
pocket, shown in Fig. 7, can 
be worked on plush of a 
dark green or red in silks 
of the same color, and 
outlined in Japanese 
gold. Or it can be 
embroidered on ol- 
ive or golden 
plush in gray- 
greens and 
blues, The 
pocket when 
finished is 
lined, and 
edged 


Needle-Work has already earned in its 
special line of decorative art. 
Figs. 11 and 12 are stools of a new 
shape which have succeeded the 
small round “ milking stools,” and 
which are more comfortable to 
use, while at the same time, 
having a broader base, they 
are not so liable to be knock- 
ed over; the first of the two 
is of dark red diagonal, 
with the design of natu- 
ral nasturtiums worked 
in well-blended crewel 
colors, from palest 
yellow to richest red- 
brown, which has 
a warm and plea- 
sant effect. 
Fig. 12 is of pea- 
cock blue plush, 
and the pat- 









































Fie. 1.—BRUSH CASE. 


. Fic. 2—BRUSH CASE. 
MEGRAN: 
P a> pig CONVENTIONAL 


DESIGN. 
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Fig. 18.—MANTEL VALANCE WITH CURTAINS. 












































STOOL.—NASTURTIUM DESIGN. Fie. 5.—NAND-BAG.—HONEYSUCKLE DESIGN. 
EMBROIDERY DESIGNS.—From raz Sovrn Kenstncron Royat Scuoot or Ant Neepie-Work. 

















Fic. 4. —-HAND-BAG. 
ASTER DESIGN. 


tern of white clematis is solidly worked through- 
out, the leaves in crewel, and flowers in filo- 
selle with reddish-brown centres ; the edges are 
finished off with cord to match. 





The edges of the stools on which 
the work is mounted are stained 
black, but they can be had any col- 
or to match the material of the 
seats, while the stools themselves, 
being of good size and strongly 
made, are equally adapted for the 
piano or for occasional use, 
ANTTNTETATVOMTRVTUTOTY «tts 
HA) | i HH) i} HHA | i Hii} rtains which can e drawn over 
a he | my I man the fireplace when not in use; the 
YN) sketch we give will serve to show 
the effect of beauty and comfort 
which is gained by a room in which 
it is arranged. The valance is of 
peacock blue velveteen, on which 
the flowers are solidly embroidered 
in shades of lightest blue silk; the 
stalks, stamens, and tendrils are of 
gold thread, which is also used to 
outline the petals of the flowers ; 
the leaves are worked in feather 
stitch, with the veinsin gold. The 
curtains, upon which the powder- 
ings are worked in precisely the 
same manner as the flowers on the 
valance, are of peacock blue Roman 
satin, and the bands, which have 
also a spray worked in the centre, 
are of velveteen to match the top; 
all manner of rich and beautiful 
materials and combinations of ma- 
terials are used for these curtains 
and valances, which must of course 
be kept in harmony with all other 
draperies, etc., which may be used 
in the same room. These dainty 
curtains and valance bring us to 
the last of the sketches on the de- 
sign sheets now before us, and we 
\ venture to think they will amply 
\ demonstrate the strides which are 
\ being made by this justly famous 
| j school 
i] 


in restoring ornamental 


needle- work to its former high 
place amongst the decorative arts 
of all nations. 





Fie. 12 —MILKING STOOL.—CLEMATIS DESIGN. 
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Painted Fan. 

A Tyrovese land- 
scape is painted in 
water-colors upon 
the fawn - colored 





Fig. 3.—Unrrimmep Serine Bonnet. 


fan. It is mounted on 
rosewood sticks, which 
are ornamented with 


scroll-work in gold. 


Spring Bonnets. 
Figs. 1-4. 


Fic. 1 is a bonnet of 
light bronze open Nea- 
politan braid, lined with 
vellow tulle. It has cor- 
onet revers oovered with 
puffed bronze velvet, and 
at the middle between 
the revers is a velvet 
strap with a metal buck- 
le. A full double frill 
of embroidered brown 
lace is behind each re- 
vers, and a bouquet of 
various spring blossoms 
and leaves is at the mid- 
dle of the top. The rib- 
bons for the strings are 
a yard and five-eighths 
long; they are fastened 
at the corners, knotted 
together at the middle of iil 
the back and brought H 
back to the corners, then il 
carried upward and Mh 
downward behind the 
lace trimming on the 
crown. Small bonnet 
pins are fastened in the 
folds here and there. 

The olive Belgian 
straw capote bonnet 
shown in Fig. 2 has a 
double brim, half of 
which is flaring and 
edged with narrow bead- 
ed galloon, while the oth- 
er half lies flat on the 
head and supports a 
face trimming which is 
of olive velvet on one side 
and of pale pink velours 
ribbon on the other; 
where the ribbon bow is 
set on the velvet scarf 
the velvet is brought 
over the brim to the out- 
side, and forms a large 
loop on the crown and a 
poe. Acne ag SPRING TOILETTES. 
guonette and pink mal- Fig. 1.—Woot anp Pivsa Drxss. 





satin cover of this  Nicut-cornes Case.—Emsroipery anp Drawn-Work on LINEN. 





lows is placed against 
the crown. The 
strings are of olive 
satin ribbon. 

Figs. 3 and 4 il 
lustrate two  un- 
trimmed spring bon- 
nets, both of which 


re 
a 


LAN 


Fig. 2.—CasHMeRE anp Ficurep Ve_vet Dresc. 





Fig. 4.—Unrrimmep Spring Bonnet. 


have a brim of heckled 
straw, and a soft crown 
of écru silk, which is em 
broidered with designs in 
shades of brown silk. 


Night-clothes Case, 


Tus case is made of 
white linen Java canvas, 
or of other heavy linen 
of a coarse distinct 
thread. A piece thirty- 
two inches long and sev- 
enteen wide is required, 
and this is folded to form 
a pocket and flap in the 
manner shown in the il- 
lustration. The decora- 
tion is on the front of the 
pocket and on the flap, 
and consists of a border 
surrounded by a band of 
drawn-work, and at the 
edge of the latter a nar- 
row border. The work 
is executed partly in sat- 
in stitch and partly in 
cross and Holbein stitch 
with working cotton, in 
olive, écru, black, and 
two shades each of brown 
and blue. For the drawn- 
work in the model six 
threads are counted off 
below the embroidery, 
then two are drawn, then 
five threads below these 
follow three open spaces 
of eight threads each, 
with a close space of five 
between, then another 
close space of five, and 
another open one of two. 
The loose threads are 
overcast in groups with 
linen thread to form 
bars and zigzag lines, 
and in the open spaces 
at the corners formed in 
drawing out the threads 
wheels are worked with 
linen thread, and the 
edges are button -hole 
stitched. The flap and 
pocket are hemmed, and 
the case is surrounded 
with a Smyrna lace edg- 
ing, which is darned 
with cotton of the col- 
ors used in the eom- 
broidery. 
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DEEP-SEA WONDERS 

Exist in thousands of forms, but are surpassed by 
the marvels of invention. Those who are in need of 
profitable work that can be done while living at home 
should at once send their addresses to Hauer & Co., 

Portland, Maine, and receive free, full information 
how either sex, of all ages, can earn from $5 to $25 per 
day and upwards. You are started free. Capital not 
required. Some have made over » in a single day 
at this work. All succeed grandly.—(Adv.] 








HORSFORD’'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
DRANK WITH SODA WATER 

All druggists have it. It is refreshing 

Try it often !—{Adv.) 


Is delicions. 
and cooling. 





Scorr’s Emulsion of Pure Cod-Liver Oil with Hypo- 


phosphites. Jts use in Lung T,oubles.—Dr. Himam 
Cavorrrto, of Jacksonville, Fla., suys: “I have pre- 

ibed y mur Emulsion to a number of patie nts with 
long tre oubles, and they have been greatly benefited 
by it.”"—[{Adv.] 





ADVERTIISHMEN’'LS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


» Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lesa than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass. 


HOW TO BE aEAURIUL! = 


THIS SECRET mas — SUCCESSFULLY 
















by the TT ker aaulee CRISTO. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


It not only beauti- 
complexion ; also, 
transparency. It is 
leading belles of 
and is recommend- 
cians. Satisfaction 
ey refunded. Price 


fies bunt purifies the 
produces a brilliant 
endorsed by the 
Europe & America, 
ed by leading physi- 
guaranteed or mon- 
$1.50 per box, 
Traile- Sak, 


ry) . 
Veloutine xasbisics isi. Face Powder. 
Warranted the best in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID FACE ROUGE, $1.50 per bottle. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID LIP ROUGE, $1 per bottle. 

THE BEAUTIFYING MASK, Patented. 

Renowned thronghout the world ; price (with accom- 
panying preparations), $2 

Mammarial Balm, for developing the bust, 
wrinkles, $1 per bottle. 

Rusma, for removing superfluous hair, $1 per bottle. 

Adonine, for dyeing hair instantaneously any desir- 
able color, without injury, $1.50 per box. 
os Alburnine, for making hair golden brown, $2.50 per 

rttle 

Magic Hair Tonic, $1 per bottle, and an additional 
assortment of beautifying speciz alties. 

Mammarial Balm not only develops the bust but 
improves the form wherever applied, and also pos- 
itively eradicates wrinkles; price, $1 per bottle. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises by best 
French artists; front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 
cents each. Marie Antoinette feather- -light switches, 
naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors Am Macy’ Se. 


WHEAT BAKING POWDER 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL (First Prize) at 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION OVER 





removing 





ALL COMPETITORS, 
& contains no injurious ingre- 
It leaves no deleterious sub- 
stances in the bread as all pure 
grape Cream ¢ Tartar and 
Alum Powders 


nay fart the pow 4 
m t constituen 

sp ed in the bran of the 
It nbes a better and Jichter 
| mm ol, than any other Baking 





Ph pone = pmamtecie SONS, 


ae YORK. 
q * 


Lela 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone Touch, Workmanship, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & ©O., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR _ 
Is the only ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
preparation for hair wholly or partially 
gray. It produces every shade, from the 
lightest ashen, gold, blond, chestnut, and 
auburn to brown and black; leaves the hair 
clean, soft, and glossy ; does not stain the 
skin; is immediate and lasting, also odor- 
lese: is equally desirable for the beard. 
Turkish or Russian baths do not affect it. 
Price, $1 and ¢2. Ask your druggist for it, write for 
deseriptive circular, and send — of your hair when 
ordering. General Depot, 54 West 23d St., New York. 

IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR CO, 


TAKE NOTICE, 


For 50c. (in stamps) 200 beautiful Scrap - nue 
no two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. ¥, 


CRANULA 


oe ema tae 
Grocers, “5 
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Toiret Soaps: 


““ You have demonstrated that a ferfectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com~ 
mend to ladies and to the communit in ot 
the employment of your pure ‘ La Belle 
soap over any 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER | 


**A Discov ery as Radical as Vaccination.” 


Will permanently cure Ca- 
tarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Incipient Consumption. 


Used the same as an ordi- 
jnary pillow. No pipes or 
tubes. Perfectly safe to the 
= most delicate. The testimony 
<to its results is beyond all 
~~ question, as attested by the 





ALL NIGHT INUAL CATION. 


and Testimonials, 
THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
25 East 14th Street, New York. 
Man Orrior: 1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Curoaeo Orriox: Central Music Hall, State and Ran- 
dolph Streets. 





C 
Best Cough Syrup. 
in time. Sold b: 


CONSUMPTION 








For Private Theatricals, Tableaus, Panto- | 
| mimes, Recitations, and Readings, Cha- | 
| rades, Dialogues, Theatrical Goods. Cata- | 


logues free. Address HAROLD ROOR- 
BACH, 9 Murray St., New York. 


experience of thousands. For | 
further information, call or send for Descriptive Book 





(Mention this paper.) | 


ALL THE RACE. 


This fabric is particulariy 
desirable for dress wear, it 
te not crease and will, 
culate by washing, ever 
aining the Crazy effect 





Opened in White, Cream, and Bean- 
tiful Colors. Every piece bears 
above trade-mark ticket. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. — 


NOW READY, the Sretne number of my CATA- 
LOGUE, containing illustrations and descriptions of 
FANCY WORK, LUSTRA PAINTING, etc. 
Price for Home Beautirvt and SuprLement, 25c.3 
for SuppLement only, lie. 

Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th St., New York City. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1I878. 


RICHARD J. WALTER, 
37 and 39 West 22d St., 
ART INTERCHANGE BUILDING. 


Great Reduction in prices of Stamp- 
ing Patterns. 12 ‘Alphabets, different 
styles, 3 in. high, for $2.50. Cuan be selected from 48 
different styles. Perfect work guaranteed. Write 
for sample sheets. My Blue Excelsior Stamping Pow- 
der, to be fastened on any goods without heating—a 
fine improvement for Stampers. Directions given free. 
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SOAp 


A SPECIALTY roe INFANTS 














by re byrmall, 6c. Our Home 


NEW MATERIALS FOR MOURNING. 


The need of something suitable for mourning, yet cool and light in weight, felt by all who 
have worn black, has been supplied by eight new fabrics—Clairette, Convent, Gypsy, 
Princetta, Feather and Pansy Cloths, Imperial Twill, and Royal Serge. 
come in different grades, but all of the finest wool and silk. They are brought out by the 
well-known firm Priestley & Co., hitherto best known as making Henriettas, Melrose 
Cloths, and Drap d’Alma, of exquisite quality —Demorest’s Monthly for March. 


These 





3 BICCEST BARCAINS 
Black Dress Silks 


IN NEW YORK CITY, AT THE 


DRY-GOODS HOUSE OF 


DamedsSans 


Black Dress Silks a specialty of ety 


Jirm for over a quarter of a century. 


These three numbers are fully 30 per cent. 
lower than orders can be placed to-day. 

No.1. Black All-Silk Surah, heavy goods, for 
Spring wear, at 59c. a yard, 

No. 2. Black Lyons Satin Merveilleux, manu- 
Sacture C.J. Bonnet et Cie., at $1.00 a yard. 

No. 3. 60 pieces Cachemire Gros-Grain Silk, 
21 inches wide, warranted to wear, at $1.15 a yar d. 

NV. B—Country Order Department will ship 
orders day received, 


BROADWAY, EIGHTH & NINTH St Sts., N.Y. 













LADIES’ 
Home Journal 


AND PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER 
Three Months 


“xt only OO Cents 


Silver or stamps. 
SPLENDID DOMESTIC.STORIES 


| Harriet Prescott — 
Rose Terry Coo 
Marion Harland, 
Mary Abbott Rand, 
Charity snow. 


JETT E—How to entertain, 
&c., by SOPHIA ORNE OHNSON (Daisy Eyesbright). 

DRESS AND MATERIAL~How to dress well 
and economivally, with answers to correspondents 
on Fashions, by Mas, J. H. LAMBERT, 

Instructive articles on “How to Appear Well in 
Society,” “How to Talk Well, and Tnprove your 
Grammar,” by Mrs. Emma ©. Hewirt. 

THE TEA TABLE—And how to make it at- 
tractive, with good and comparatively inexpensive 
recines, b CHAisTING TeRHUNE HE K, 

MOTHER’S CORNER —A page devoted ex- 
clusively to the care of infants and young children. 
Filled with interesting letters from subscribers ex. 
changing views and methods of management, and 
original articles = e wan rs. 

ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK — A Special 
Feature: with Special eon Kpitdog Cro. 
cheting, hey = ‘hinds of Embroid ~~ 4 Edi yan 
expert. given tor contributions. 

BRUSH “STU DIES “> ane. JSEHOLD 
= r ORATIONS, y Lipa M. LARKSON, 

IME COOKING With orien and 
trtet g—*, contribu by 
bers. This is ny vy Feature i —e 
and most 
artment ever pub- 


HINTS ON ETIQU 








and is considered 
practical de 


ning companies that are not too expensive, { 
MU 5 BIA! AL STU DIES—By Marea. 

RET 

FLOR AL ‘DEPARTMENT—By 

EBEN E. KRExFor 






The Journat has over 200,000 Circulation 
and is edited by MRS. LOUISA KNAPP. 


Address CURTIS PUB. CO., Philada., Pa. 





THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF 
BENTLEY'S 


FANCY WORK QUARTERLY 


contains illustrated and very explicit instructions for 


MAKING FILIGRET FLOWERS, 


and a new thing in decorative work, called 


LAVA WORK, 
With NEW STITCHES IN DRAWN WORK. 


The Quarterly, enlarged to 86 pages, cont: 1ins over 
400 iNustrations of Stamping Designs, Fancy Articles, 
etc., and reduced Price-list. 

Single C opies, 25 cts. Subscription One Year 50 cts, 

Every lady that does Fancy Work needs it. 


BENTLEY'S ART-NEEDLEWORK, 
12 West 14th Street, New York. 


Guide 
Is a work of nearly 200 
pages. colored plates, 1,000 
Tilustrations, with descriptions of the best 
Flowers and Vegetables, prices of a 
and Plants, and how to get and grow 
them, Printed in English andGerman, Price only 10 
cents, which may be deducted from the first order. 
BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS, AT HEADQUARTERS. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N.Y. 
20 Cts. ONE DOLLAR. 


A colored study of Chrysanthemums, or Mermet roses, or 
a Marine, or Autumn Scene, with a copy of the ART INTER- 
cuaNGR, full of designs for painting and embroidery for 


WENTY CENTS. 


Three beautiful colored plates, viz : Janquemdines 
Afternoon Tea (figure sketch,) by Percy Moran; and Sleep- 
ing Cupids, together with love f Pansy desi; for dress 
front and other novel designs, in black and white, for art 
work, and six copies of the ART INTERCHANGE for 


ONE DOLLAR. 


lescriptive circulars 
Box a THE ART INTERC HANGE, 7 Ww. 22d St., N. ¥. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P. 0, Box 1654, New York. 











V ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
42 West 28d St., N.Y. City. Send for Circular. 
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SPECIAL SALE 


OF 


BLACK SILKS. 


21-inch ALL-SILK TRICOTINE, a popular 
material for dresses, at $1.18; worth $1.50. 

21-inch BLACK SATIN RHADAMES, 
manufacture, at $1.23. 

22-inch LYONS BLACK CACHEMIRE SILK, 
Pore Dye, Satin finish, at $1.48 ; 
value, $2.00. 


Lyons 


actual market 


NEW SPRING and SUMMER CATALOGUE 
(just issued) sent free on application, 


Of 23d 
Street, 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, NEW YORK. 


SEAL-SKINS. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 
Manufacturer, 
HAS MARKED DOWN 
= Seal-skin Sacques to 


oO. 
$200 Sacques to $150, and 
$250 Sacques to $185. 
$300 Seal-skin Garments to 


225. 
$400 
$300. 





“Seal-skin Garments, 


These elegant garments are 
made up in the latest style, 
and are strictly reliable in 
every particniar. 

SHAYNE’S GENUINE OT- 
TER SACQUES, marked 
down to $225. 

OTTER PALETOTS, $350. 

Decided bargains in Mink- 
lined CIRCULARS and Short 
Seal WRAPS. 


103 PRINCE ST. 


FANCY WORK $ SENT BY MAIL 
Wholesale Prices. 


Waste Embroidery Silk, 21 cents per box. 
25 Skeins Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, 13cts. 
—_—_= Ball Tinsel, Ilcts. a \ omg = Fae 
Kensington Floss, 2 


Octs. 
Why can T i. p ARKER set at such 
Because as enna 


and IMPORTER in the world for these goods. 


Stamping Patterns at Wholesale. 
Prices of Patterns Reduced. 
NEW 1886 CATALOGUE, 25Cts. 


80 NEW PAGES. 


Books on Fancy Work. 
Kensington, and the Colors of Flowers, 
describes 70 flowers, tells exactly what colors and 
stitches to use, 35ets., 5 for $1.00. Lustre 
Painting, a complete teacher, 25ets., 6 for $1. 
Crochet and Fancy Braid Book, tel!s low 
to make edgings with FANCY BRAID, 10ets., 12 for 
$1.00. 150 Ornamental Stitches. 10cts., 














Patterns, 25cts., 6 for@1.00. All these books, 
the Catalogue, and Iliustrated Price Lists, 75cts. 


Ours is the Best Stam nein oan Dollar. 


Kensin Outfit, $1.25; Ol 
Paletion oatnt, $2.30 Lustre Painting 
@Outht, $3. T. PARKEL, Lynn Mass 





PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 
—~» HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+-— 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 


SERKYS’ TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. Itis 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beantifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppressed troubles pecu- 
liar to women ; gives instant relief. Invaluable for pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Ask your druggist for it. 
Price, 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

SERKYS’ TEA COMPANY, 54 West 23d St. : 
And at VANTINE’S, 877 Broadway, New York. 

__ Wholesale Depot, 236 Church St. 


DREER’S 


sefrris; BU LBS 





The: 
at the LOW E sT 
S ‘alendar — 
wo 3c. 
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To THE LADIES. 


Latest Paris Novelties, Hand Embroideries, and 
Tapestries. 

Mexican and Japanese Curios, 

Stamping, Designing, and Materials for Needlework. 
Lessons given in every branch of Embroidery. 

Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Parlors, Broadway and 14th St., N. ¥. 








Moneld 
Cable KS G3 


NOVELTIES IN COSTUMES, kte 


Now displaying, a fine line of 
the latest Paris styles for Spring 
and Summer wear in Suits, 
Wraps, Fancy Jackets, etc. 


Droadway A 19th ét. 


EVERY DRESSMAKER IN AMERICA 


MAY TEST 
MACHINE AT HER 
OWN HOME FOR 3U 
DAYS FREE OF 
OHARGE. 














“Drafts all Garments perfectly from actual meas- 
ure in a few moments, without trouble to Dressmaker 
or customer, and is acknowledged to be the only im- 
provement on the tailor's square.” 

** As necessary as the sewing-machine.” 

Enterprising Dressmakers will consult their own 
and their customers’ interests, and test this wonderful 
machine at once for 30 days free of charge. Send now 
Delay is folly. THE McDOWEL 
MENT DRAFTING 


Embroidering Silks 
Unchanging Colours 
as. Pearsall & Co. 


(England) invite attention to their 
UNFADING EASTERN DYES, which are 
totally different from the modern dyes, and identical 
with the Colours in Ancient Persian and Indian Needle- 
work. They will bear Continued Exposure to Light, 
and will Wash, without Fading or Changing. 

None but the Unfading Eastern Dyes are used 
for Jas. Pearsatr & Co.’s ‘“ FILO , 
“ TWISTED EMBROIDERY { 
“EASTERN DYES FILOSELLE.” 
Retail of Schools of Art Needlework and Stores through- 
out America and Canada. Wholesale also of the leading 

New York and Philadelphia Berlin Wool Houses. 

N.B.--The name “PEARSALL'S’ and the words 


"UNFADING EASTERN DYES’ are on every skein. 
No other is genuine. Imitations abound. 


STAMPING! 


The Srrine Surricmentr of 32 large pages, con- 
taining over 500 of the latest designs for Stamping. 
Price of Surriement, 25e.3% price of large Book of 
3200 designs and Surpijement, 50c. 
MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th St., New York City. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


a T. SHOUL D SUBSCRIBE " 


. TAYLOR’s 


stated Hoty Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 centa. Yearly Subscription, 50 centa. Send 
orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 


\ONARY oF STI 


_ New DICTIONARY OF STITCHES, 
beginning with Arrow and ending with 
Witch, nearly 100 illustrations. This unique 
book free to new subscribers to Fashion Maga- 
sine ; 120 pages of literature, fashion, and music ; f 
pattern supplement, fashion plate, and 1000 
illustrations every issue, None so cheap; none 
so good. 50 cents a year, with premium. STRAW- 
BRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 804 Market St., Phila. 
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prrer and Cushions filled with fragrant “ Fir 
buds” from the Maine forests, possess wonderful 
health-giving properties, and exhale a pleasant and 
lasting perfume. Agreeable to every one. = rite for 

descriptive circularte OWEN MOORE C 
505 and 507 Congress St., Portland, “Maine. 





GREAT BARGAIN SALE 


FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 


10 cases Wool Satin Duchesse, double width, 
and worth 65c., Black and all desirabic 


ORABER. occ ceccccccandebanseseccevedese estan OGG, 
25 cases Camel’s-Hair Homespun, in all new 
Spring colorings, double width, worth T5c.. 49e. 


300 pieces All-Wool French Cashmere, all new 
shades, including evening shades, worth 60c. 49e. 
200 pieces Silk-Warp Henrietta, formerly $1.50. $1.15 


100 pieces Black W ool Grenadines,formerly50c. 39. 
300 pieces Summer Silke, 29c. ,39c., 45c., and 50c. 
150 pieces Lyons Black Satin Rhadames, “ Bon- 

net’s” goods, worth $1.00............++.00. 75e. 


75 pieces Black Gros-Grain Silks, worth 90c...  69e. 

Special Sale of Cachemire Black Silks, 
worth $2.00, warranted not to crack or cut.. 

125 pieces French Figured Foulards, Sc., 65c., 
75c. All new designs. Just imported. 


$1.50 


Persons desiring New Spring Catalogue or Samples 
should send 2c. stamp for postage. 
To avoid delay address all mail orders to 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
Broadway and 14th Street, New York. 


Bridal Outfits. 
Infant Wardrobes. 


Ladies Sutts 
and Underwear. 





LapiEes who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Ta ylor, 


Broadwav and Twentieth St.. N. Y. 


IF YOU WANT CLOTHING FOR 


BOYS, GIRLS, or BABIES—or anything 

for Complete Outfits from Hats to Shoes— 
you will find the largest assortment, the best 
styles, and the lowest prices at the 





I}lustrated Catalogue, containing latest styles, sent free 
on application. 


BEST & CO., 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & Armstrone's factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40c, will buy one ounce, which would cost 
One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful colors. 
Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed in each 
package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note to THE 

RAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 621 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broadway, N.Y 






If you wish to keep posted in the very latest styles, 
get LSART DE LA MODE. No Dressmaker 
can afford to be without it. Each No. contains five 
colored plates and all the new Paris Fashions. Order 
of newsdealer, or send 35c. for sample copy, to 

V. J. MORSE, 6 East 14th St., N. Y. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


SPICES. 


EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 
J. E. BURNS & CO., 


Nos. 41 and 43 8S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
by a discriminating public. 
10 Extra Fine, aii im- 


ported, Floral Fringed, Gold 


Relief Border, Easter C one worth $1.00, for only 2 
one Elegant Book containing 506 Friendship, Senti- 
ment, &c., Verses for Autograph Albums, and four 
large Album Cards with each order, FREE. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. ‘ 
CLINTON BROTHERS & CO., CLustonvittir, Conn. 


CURE "t:: DEAF 


Restore the Hearing, and 
work of the natural drum. — Invisi ble, comfortable and 
——— in position, me conversation 
beard i distinctly. 
als, FREE. 


CARDS. 








Send for rillustrated book with a 
Address FP. HISCOX, 83 Broadway, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN EDUCATIONAL TOUR | 


R YOUNG LADIES. 
Pe Jane to December. 
est Reference. For Circulars address 
MRS. GASHERIE DE WITT, Belleville, N. J. 
Personal interviews in New York City. 


High- 


} 








and even whispers | 


| famous Pastilles de Flor 


| Waste embroidery silk, large box, 25 cents. 
Kensington floss, 25 cts. per doz. Assorte:| 
embroidery silk 25 sk’ns bE 


bF> 


at pNES 2. 
© Ny. bs 


Are now offering their Spring Importations of 
SILK AND LISLE-THREAD 


HOSIERY, 


In new and exquisite de Signs and colorings. Also 


Jine and medium grade 
SUMMER MERINO AND SILK 
UNDERWEAR. 
Hosie ry, &e 


Gent's fine Neckwear, , and a mag- 


nificent line of 


KID CLOVES, 


In new Spring Shades, embroidered and plain. 
GANTS DE SUEDE, 
Jn short and long finge rs. 
SILK AND LISLE-THRE. 


At prices, as usual, 


{D GLOVES, 
ower than any other house. 


SPECIAL: ) 
640 doz. English Derby Ribbed 
Hose—hblack, seal, navy, white feet 


Children’s 
sizes 6, 64,7 
, for 25c. Sizes 74, 8, 84, worth 63e 


- ’ 2 ’ 


worth 56 

Jor 29c. 
370 doz. Ladies’ 

regular price, 50e., 


Black Silk 
jor 28c. 


Taffeta Gloves, 


| 6th Avenue, 102, 104, 106 West 20th Street, N.Y. 





WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language, 
compiled from the Quarto and School 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, and 
Numerous Tables. 

Frofusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 
Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Charge to 
any reader of HarPeR’s Bazar who will 
buy a box of DOBBINS? ELECTRIC 
SOAP of any grocer (you have to use Soap 
every week, and this soap improve’ by age, and 13 
BEST of all.) Take off all the wrappers, wrap them 
up like a newspaper, and mail them to us, (Postage 
on them thus wrapped is only three cents.) Afte: 
addressing the package to us, write across the left 
hand corner of it “ Roturn to,” ete , adding your full 
name and address. On receipt of the wrappers, we 
| will mail to you postage paid, and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
Bank or Grocer in the U.S. as to our responsibility, 


IL.L.CRACIN&CO. 


114 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. ¥1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixra Avenv x, New York, 


‘HOW T0 GET ONE. 


TOILLETTE DES DAMES. 
Ladies: A perfectly natural 


fresh, and lovely com- 
plexion is the result of usir 


me. Lewenberg’s 
re (White or.tinted), as 
powder or cream. For paleness or sallowness, use 
Rose Powder, which is not affected by perspiration 
or washing. Sold by Drug 8 and tancy-goods deal- 
ers. Price 50cents. N. B.—Samples and testimonials 
mailed free,on receipt of postage stamp by Mime. 
LEWENBERG, 258 West 23d St., N. ¥. 


~PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY H 
guarn ‘becoming’ to la les 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
to size and color. 
ask, with prep’n 

dis, Cosmetics &c 
sent C.0.D. any where. Send to 
the m'fr for Illust’d Price-L ists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago 
Anti-Shine removes 


SHINY CLOTHE all shine or gloss caused 
by wear, from silks, satins, worsted goods, &c. Does 
not injure the finest fe abric. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Price 50c., 3 packages for $1, /* 
paid. Address HOW ARD THI RB ER, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
help all, of either sex, to moresmoney 


right away than anything else in this 
world, Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


OPIUM MORPHINE HABITS 
quickly and painlessly cured 
athome. Free Trial Course 
toall. HUMANEREM- 
EDY 


CO., Lafayette, Ind. 


Send before you buy for a description of 
stamping ontfite, they Yare better than any 
you see advertised. A catalogue of 3000 de- 
signs, 25cts. Price listfree. W.P. Pray, Lynn, Mass 

















for 18 centa. Large 
W. P. Pray, Lynn, Mass 


END NAME QU ICK for Prof. Moody's New Illustrated 
1 Book on Dress Making, New Dolman, and Mantie 
Cutting, etc. Agents sell 10 a day. Prof. MOODY, Cineinnati,O. 


SCRA PICTURES—A NEW LOT. 4e. for 
sample. A. G. Basserr, Rochester, N. Y. 


ball tinsel, 11 cta. By mail. 














FACETIZ. 
TOO LATE, TOO LATE. 


Por (to editor). “It’s a trifle early in the season, I 
imagine, sir, for spring poetry, but business is busi- 
ness, and I thought that by dropping in now I might 
possibly forestall somebody else, you know.” 

Eprron. “‘ Yes, I know.” (To boy.) “‘ James, how 
many spring poets have been in to-day?” 

Bor. “ Nine.” 

Evrror. * And yesterday ?” 

Boy. “‘ Seventeen.” 

Poer. “ Welli—er—good-day, sir.” 

fin sa ena 
KERCHEW! 
Fair spring has come, and winter days are over; 

Again we fondly dream of violets blue, 
Forerunners of ‘the daisies and the clover— 

Confound this cold! Kerchew! kerchew! kerchew! 
Soon will the bluebird, dressed in gayest fashion, 

His chosen mate with sweetest singing woo. 

Ah! what a charm lies in his song of passion ; 

Ah! what a— Pshaw! Kerchew! kerchew! ker- 

chew! 
The rivulet, from icy fetters breaking, 

Tells to the grasses, as it passes through 
The fields, the story of the earth awaking 

To warmth and to— Kerchew! kerchew ! kerchew! 
Freed from their brown cocoons, soon will be flying 

The bright-winged butterflies. Oh, this won’t do! 
How can a chap to write spring rhymes be trying 

When— Oh! ah! oh! Kerchew! kerchew! kerchew! 

Cente pmees 

A young man in a restaurant lately overheard the 
ng conversation between two rather rough- 
locking but evidently quick-witted young men who 
came in to get a lunch: 

“Hello, Dick,” said the first one, “‘what’s your 
throat tied up for ?” 

“ Quinsy.” 

“Gainey Mass. ?” 

“ No, Quincy, IL” 
oe 


UPHOLDING THE LAW. 


Exorren Crrizen. “ Here, I want a pistol to shoot 
myself with.” 

8. Isaaosretn (insinuatingly). * My frent, you vant 
vun of dem peautiful silver-blated rewolwers mit dat 
ivory handle und gold mountings vich I sell at cost 
brice—twenty-two dollar—so help me—” 

Exoirev Crrizen. “No, no; I've only got a dollar. 
Gimme a pistol for a doliar, quick.” 

Mr. Isaacstruin (indignantly). “My frent, ven you 
dalk aboud killing yourselluf, dat vas against the‘law, 
und I have you arrested.” 

—_—o—_—_— 
GETTING THE RIGHT SIZE. 

Ssor Deaer. “ What size, madam?” 

Mapas. “ I—er—think twos.” 

Suor Draven (taking her measure). “ Ah yes, twos. 
A would be two twos, four altogether.” (To boy.) 
* James, a pair of ladies’ French kids, No. 4.” 

_—_ 

“Thomas, spell * weather,’” said the master. 

“ W-i-a-e-t-h-t-h-i-a-e-r, weather.” 

“You may sit down, Thomas; you've given us the 
worst spell of weather we’ve had this year.” 
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THAT FUNNY 


The Philadelphia Club of Henpecked Husbands 
meets for only one hour a month. They call it “ the 
single hour of rest,” and when they adjourn they 
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CAT AND 


THE STUFFED 


speak of it as “ the terrible rising of the tied.” 
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BIRD. 


PARAGRAPH. 


Speaking of a man whose income was so large as to | 
make quite a respectable showing when estimated | 
merely per minute, “ Ah,” said one of the company, 
“one can appreciate the saying, ‘ Time is money.’” 


FORCE OF HABIT, 


A barber who had been called in to shave a gentle- 
man who had just died, said, as he began operations, 
“Do de razor hurt yo’; sah ?” 

Then he tried to sell his customer.a bottle of “ Hair 
Elixir,” and as he removed the towel at the finish 
shouted, ** Next!” and he didn’t mean anything wrong, 
either. Simply force of habit. 

Dynamite-wouldn’t get some men out of a rut. 

——@———_—_. 


GETTING THINGS MIXED. 

Acountry minister who, in addition to his clerical 
duties, followed the profession of a photographer, wax 
called upon to perform the marriage ceremony. 

“ Now, then, young man,” he said to the groom, who 
was nervous and ‘excited, as all grooms ought to be, 
“just keep your eye on that crack in the wall, and try 
and look pl ;* 





A BRAVE YOUNG WOMAN, 


Youne Lapy (in Sixth Avenue restaurant), “* Areyou 
keeping Lent, Clara ?” 

Ciara (looking over bill of fare). “Oh, my! yes. We 
are High, you know.” 

oune Lavy. “ What have you given up?” 

Ciara. “Meat.” (To waiter.) “You may bring me 
some whitebait, broiled chicken, and cream-hashed po- 
tatoes.” (To friend.) ** Yes, 1 have given up meat en- 
tirely until Easter. Papa thinks I’m very brave.” 

Pate BPO 


LISTEN! 
If anything unkind you hear 
About some one you know, my dear, 
Do not, I pray you, it repeat 
When you that some one chance to meet; 
For such news has a leaden way 
Of clouding o’er a sunny day. 


But if you something pleasant hear 

About some one you know, my dear, 

Make haste—to make great haste "were well— 
To her or him the same to tell; 

For such news has a golden way 

Of lighting up acloudy day. 


pe AP OS 

A young lady who wus earnestly endeavoring to in- 
terest a Sunday-echool class noticed one pupil gazing 
intently at her. The teacher felt sure the interest of 
one pupil at least was enlisted, when the child said, 
“Oh, Miss Mather !” 

“Yes, my dear, what is it?” 

“ What does make your nose shine so ?” 


eppeneneepiintiie 
This reminds us of the little hoy whoa Sunday or 80 
ago, in the midst of the lesson study, called the atten- 
on of teacher and class to himself by putting up a 
air of small feet, and saying, “Do you see those 
te? J blacked those boots!” 


—>— 
PRESERVING THE UNITIES. 
Youne Lapy. “ Have you Shakespearian pens ?” 
Deaver. “ We happen to be ont of Shakespearian 
pens at present. Won't any other kind do?” 
Youne Lavy. “Oh, my, no! I have just joined the 
Shakespeare class.” 


AN AMBITIOUS SMALL BOY. 


Mr. Surru. “ Well, Master Tommy, what do you 
want to be when you grow to be a man?” 

Master Tommy (whose chief delight is to beatride a 
stick and call it his horse). ‘‘1 wants to be a horthe.” 
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BEYOND HIS WILDEST DREAMS. 


SYMPATHETIC FRIEND. “I say, OLD MAN, YOU TOLD ME YOU PAINTED THAT GIRL FOR 
A ‘PLIER,’ BUT I'LL BET A SILK HAT AGAINST TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS THAT YOU NEVER 


THOUGHT SHE'D GO UP LIKE THAT.” 








